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THE GAME MARKER. 











E have to confess to a certain sympathy with the 
irascible old Scottish lord who, finding one of his 
shooting guests in the field with a “ game ticker,” 
ordered him to go home forthwith. The game 
ticker, be it said for the benefit of any who may 

be blissfully ignorant of the contrivance, is a little thing that 
looks something like a cyclometer, and is used as a means of 
noting each bird or beast that falls to the shooter’s gun. ° You 
just touch a spring, the thing gives a tick, and the kill is 
recorded. It will happen to you sometimes, if you are shooting 
in the company of one or two who use these “tickers,” to find 
your own share in the bag, after their claims have been satisfied, 
something of a minus nature, as if all your use during the day 
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had been to-subtract a few brace of birds from it, instead of 
contributing them. 

There must be something just a little wrong in this. There 
is no harm perhaps in a man bringing his ticker for his own 
private entertainment; the trouble begins when he produces its 
records as though they were automatic and unimpeachab e, 
forgetting that so far from being automatic they are made by the 
pressure of his own fingers, influenced by the opinion of his own 
mind (sometimes, it may be, of his own imagination) in regard 
to the result of each shot that he believes to be a deadly one. If 
the killing of a bird were always a hard and fast matter of fac. 
then, probably, very little trouble would ever come out of the 
use of the ticker. A man of course might make his ticker lie for 
him, even as he might make his pencil lie about his score at golf, 
but the sheerly dishonest man would soon come to be discredited, 
and his ticker be disregarded in the counting of the slain. But, 
unfortunately, the death of a bird is not always hard matter of 
fact. Only too often it is fluid matter of opinion. Often it is 
matter of opinion, and of some difference of opinion, whether the 
bird fell or no, whether he is dead or living; whether it be a 
bird that the dog is certain to retrieve, or one that may run or 
flutter on and escape him. 

Cases like these, the man with the ticker, unless he have 
laid down for himself the hard and fast rule that he will 
tick off no bird that he does not actually see bagged, is nearly 
sure, unless he be something more than human, to interpret to 
his own advantage. It is almost inevitable that he should give 
himself the benefit of the doubt ; and even where he has made the 
rule of counting only the actually bagged, even the actual bagging 
does not always settle the question of the actual killer of the 
bird. So often it happens that two or even more fire at the same 
bird, and each has his own idea as to who killed it. Sometimes 
each of two firers at the same bird has no idea that the other 
fired at all. So then two ticks are made for the one bird, and 
trouble ultimately results if the tickers are brought into evidence 
in the final count. 

So far this is all to be put on the discredit side of the ticker’s 
account. On the other hand, there is not a little to be said in its 
favour, when used with strict honesty and discretion. It is pro- 
bably not of much good in shooting over dogs or walking up birds. 
Possibly it may exercise a certain restraining terror over a 
dishonest keeper, who may be inclined to put a brace of birds in 
his pocket; but that may be dismissed as a remote and very 
unsavoury contingency. More often it will be useful in all kinds 
of shooting wherein the game is driven to the guns and the *“ pick 
up” does not take place until the drive is over. In partridge 
driving there may be roots behind the guns, in pheasant shooting 
there may be thick covert, in grouse driving there is nearly 
always heather. ' Theoretically, heather should be burnt behind 
the butts, for the easier picking up of the dead, but this is a 
counsel of perfection seldom followed. In all these cases it is 
only due to your host, or to yourself if you be your own host, that 
you should have some idea of the number of birds killed by you 
during the drive or beat. Any tolerably complete pick-up 1s 
impossible without this. Some men have an excellent faculty of 
remembering the birds that have fallen to them, as some can 
exactly remember the runs they score at cricket. Others have 
no share of this faculty, and for these the ticker is a wonderful 
help. No doubt it is a faculty that, like the memory for cards at 
whist, can be cultivated by practice, but in any case the ticker 
can supply its lack. This, however, it cannot do—it cannot teli 
in the case of two firing at the same bird which of the shots 
killed it, indeed it is quite possible that either or both would have 
been deadly. That has always to be borne in mind. But, 
granted that this be admitted and realised, it cannot fail to be a 
useful aid to poor memories. There are few more discouraging 
situations for the keeper who is keen about his bag, as every 
keeper should be, than to come up at the end of a pheasant stand 
in covert or grouse drive where the heather grows thick behind 
the butts, and be told, in answer to his question, ‘‘ How many 
have you down?” “TI have not the least idea; I did not count.” 
There are certain shooters who seem to make a principle of not 
counting, as ifit wererather bad form. To insist upon your score, 
or upon a certain bird being yours rather than the quarry of 
another gun who fired simultaneously, would be “horrid bad 
form,’ of course, but to help the keepers by having some 
approximate idea, at all events, of the number they have to find 
is no more than your plain duty as a sportsman. ' 

The conclusion of the matter seems therefore to be that the 
proper use of the game marker is good, its abuse bad,’as with 
many another useful invention; always liable to develop into 4 
bore if unchecked, yet when employed with due discretion of much 
valuable aid. There are men who permit’it to become their 
tyrant. They will not tire at a sharp or difficult shot, because 
they hate to fire without following it with a tick. And doubtless 
it requires some strength of mind to use it strictly honestly, to 
deny yourself the benefit of the doubt in doubtful cases. All 
these considerations suggest that it is to be used with care, an 
that thus used it need not be held in the scorn and loathing 0 
the irascible old Scottish lord. 
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HE appointment of Lord Roberts, appropriately 
announced on his birthday, to the post of. Com- 
mander-in-Chief in place of Lord Wolseley, will give 
the nation every satisfaction ‘“‘in the meantime,” as 
the Scotch say. But we are not at all sure that 

the nation does not intend to ask more of Lord Roberts than 
this. The suggestion of the Times, that he should be placed at 
the head of the reformed War Office has been received with so 
much acclamation in many high places, that there seems a 
likelihood of its taking a practical shape. But before that can 
be done it is necessary to reform the War Office, and for that 
reformation a new Parliament is necessary. So we must possess 
our souls in patience. The problem of the manner in which 
Lord Roberts can be recompensed commensurately with his 
deserts has vexed the nation, but the nation “‘may give it up,” 
for no reward can be commensurate for the man who, in the 
midst of his own grevous sorrow, has done the nation’s work so 
devotedly and brilliantly. 





The immense army of occupation, as the Times correspondent 
with Colonel Plumer’s force rightly calls it, has simply crushed 
the Boers out of their last standing ground in the far North. 
They have evidently been demoralised and cowed for weeks; 
only our necessary delay for want of stores prevented the 
“chucking out” process occurring long before. Now the heavy 
divisions are moving outwards right and left in the South of the 
Transvaal and Orange River Colony to crush the scattered bands ; 
De Wet is being hunted; Steyn and Botha are dodging among 
the mountains of the far North; the mercenaries and the 
‘“invincibles ” are prisoners to the Portuguese. 

Looking backwards, we note that the Boers have shown 
neither pluck nor resolution since Paardeberg. They have been 
always on the run, and have never once held a_ position 
stubbornly against our men. They have used their mobility and 
local knowledge to advantage against detachments when led by 
one leader of singular skill, De Wet; but they have seldom 
risked their skins m any enterprise of hazard. ‘They have been 
out-manceuvred often, out-fought always when the numbers were 
at all even, and the “little brilliant successes,” gained in every 
instance fairly enough, have been swamped by counterblows, 
like the advance to Komati Poort, which have shattered the 
whole fabric of resistance. Baden-Powell, with his 25,000 
military police, will soon begin the second phase of conquest. 





The announcement in the Gazette of the three Victoria 
Crosses given to Captain Gordon, Private Ward, and Corporal 
Shaul, respectively, is gratifying and satisfactory, but infinitely 
more pathetic the memorandum thereto appended, that Captain 
David Reginald Younger, of the Gordon Highlanders, who 
shared in the action for which Captain Gordon is decorated so 
deservedly, ‘‘ would have been recommended to Her Majesty for 
the Victoria Cross had he survived.” This infinitely sad 
testimony to the bravery of the gallant dead suggests the 
consideration whether it would be fitting to grant some token 
of recognition for valour which at present is rewarded only by 
death, It is not to the brave man himself, but to those to whom 
he is near and dear that these visible tokens are most precious, 
and it seems a cruel thing that this slight consolation should be 
denied them because the hero sacrificed his life to his heroism. 
A Victoria Cross or like token to hand down to the children’s 
children would be some comfort—a comfort so cheaply given— 
to the mother or the widow of one who has been killed in 
attempting a feat of extraordinary courage. 





The name of Baden-Powell continues one with which to 
conjure. In answer to its appeal the response of’ the future 
Police of South Africa has been grand. The days of hero-worship 
are not yet past. Nor is it to be said that there is a lack of reason 
for this readiness of response. The soldier who showed so much 
courage and resource, such a precise valuation of the Boer 
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character, such cheeriness in the hour of trial at Mafeking, has 
qualities that guarantee the efficiency and good management of 
the police force.’ No happier selection, we believe, could have 
been made than that of “B,-P.,” whose very initials seem to 
design him for the post, to command the Boer Police. 





A sign of the times, and of the salutary influence of Mr. 
Kruger and his war on the Imperial sentiment of Greater 
Britain, is to be seen in the report of the New Zealand Secret 
Defence Committee. For the present moment it is no secret that 
it advises the strengthening of the defences of various seaports of 
the colony, the establishment of coaling stations for the Imperial 
marine, the institution of more rifle clubs, the further encourage- 
ment of the Volunteer movement, and the levy of an Imperial 
Reserve. All this is interesting and most gratifying in itself, but 
more interesting and gratifying as a sign of the quickening of 
the pulse of sympathy between Colonists and Mother Country, 
not in New Zealand alone, but in all our colonies, the world over. 
Mr. Kruger has cost our land and his own incalculable misery ; 
but it may be that, in the long run, the service he has done us by 
tightening the bonds that link our Empire together, and by making 


. all units feel their responsibility, may balance the suffering and the 


deaths, the expense for which we lay to his account ; and certainly 
he has done his own land the best of service by ensuring the 
expulsion from it of himself and the rest of the late governing 
clique. 





The news that the Chinese fleet is taking action which 
appears to be threatening, need not, perhaps, be received too 
seriously, nor as indicating very grave danger to our transports, 
but it is at the least a sign, if a further were wanted, of the 
direction in which the Chinese wind is blowing. The nominal 
business of the European armies, which these transports are 
designed to supply, is to aid the Chinese Government—whatever 
that term implies—in suppressing the rebels who have, contrary 
to the Government’s wish, massacred, attempted to massacre, or 
at least threatened to massacre, every foreigner on whom they can 
lay their hands. Yet this being so, the Chinese fleet, such as it 
is, puts to sea with the presumable purpose of attacking the 
transports that are on their way with supplies for the armies 
supposed to be strengthening the hands of the beneficent 
Government of China. Every piece of news that we receive 
conflicting with the last, makes it only the more apparent that 
the mighty muddle is in a mighty muddle still, and we do not 
seem to be at all nearer its solution than on the day that the 
Allied Forces reached Peking. One point only seems crystal 
clear, that there they must stay till some kind of solution is 
attained. 


It is to be presumed that when the General Election is over 
and the Chinese affair decided, we shall settle down again into 
the ordinary humdrum routine of our national life. Although 
the exhibition has been a comparative failure, and France is 
ready enough to lay the blame thereof on the shoulders, that 
assuredly need to be broad, of poor John Bull, we hear less than 
we used to of the Gallic war which we were told was to burst 
upon us in revenge for Fashoda and other things, so soon as the 
exhibition had been exhibited, and, failing that, we cannot quite 
see what exciting cause is likely to arise to keep the national 
pulse beating at the pace it lately has been used to beat. This 
assumes, of course, that ‘‘the Yellow Peril’’ is not about to 
assume grave proportions. We do not believe that a big war 
will be its Gutcome, any more than we believed those vapourings 
of the French papers, chiefly of the lower class, that breathed 
fire and fury on the Englishman, rather after the manner of the 
Boxer edicts against the foreigner—to be more than vapour. It 
will be well, no doubt, when the fever of-many-.events abates, 
but at first we shall find it uninteresting in Speof the proverbial 
happiness of the nations whose annals are ‘dall?” 3 





If our Continental critics were able to see into our national 
mind, which they are obviously as unable to do as we to under- 
stand their mental workings, their greatest and first surprise 
would probably be to discover the genuine and complete 
bewilderment of the Briton at the detestation in which, there is 
no doubt, he is commonly held on the Continent of Europe. 
The average Briton who is beginning to realise the existence of 
such a sentiment, goes about very honestly wondering what he 
has done to evoke it, and utterly unable to find out. Mr. 
Chamberlain says we are hated because we are feared. Captain 
Gambier, on the other hand, writing- in the Fortnightly, and 
apparently writing sober. sense, makes out that we muddled 
things so badly in the Transvaal as to have lost what military 
prestige we had in Europe. Even if that be so, there is some- 
thing to be reckoned with in our: Navy. But we would observe 
that the reason our mistakes aré obvious for the moment is 
because they have been latest made.- Germany made her 
mistakes in the Franco-Prussian War; yet she was not beaten. 
Perhaps France made more. In any case it is not the avoidance 
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of mistakes that makes nations great, but success achieved in 
spite of them, and though we blunder, we generally blunder out 
on the right side—which, perhaps, is what the. Continent 
objects to. 

At no previous Election have questions connected with land 
figured so slightly as in that now proceeding. In Ireland, it 1s 
true, Mr. T. W. Russell has sprung upon Ulster a gigantic 
scheme of landlord expropriation that will probably lead to no 
end of agitation and argument, but on this side of the Channel 
nothing analogous has happened. Mr. Asquith, Sir Edward 
Grey, and a few other leaders inserted a phrase or a sentence 
about agrarian reform in their addresses, but no discussion 
followed. The Game Laws, that usually have formed a bone of 
contention, have not, as far as we know, been alluded to. Dis- 
establishment and the readjustment of tithe have been left severely 
alone. Primogeniture and entail have been ignored. National- 
isation of the land, access to the land, and old cries of a kindred 
sort have been unheard. Whatever mandate the Government 
that is returned may lay claim to, it is evident that they will have 
more to deal with than any subject relating to the cultivation of 
the soil. 





Mr. Goschen’s retirement from official life is greatly to be 
regretted, as taking from the Cabinet an element of just that kind 
of broad business faculty which is so peculiarly valuable for the 
work of Government; nevertheless, it need not by any means 
imply that his colleagues are altogether to lose the benefit of his 
great abilities and long experience. He is particularly careful 
to inform the nation, that his retirement is not in any sense due 
to disagreement with the policy on which the Government has 
acted, whether generally, or in regard to his special department 
of the Admiralty. This is good hearing, not only because it 
gives the lie to rumours that had arisen without any basis of 
dissensions in the Government ranks, but also because it cannot 
fail to give satisfaction to learn that Mr. Goschen’s advice will 
still be available, whether from the seat in the House of Lords 
that is certain to be offered him, or from the private home of his 
well-earned leisure. Mr. Goschen has lost nothing at all of the 
mental vigour that he has always possessed in an unusual degree, 
and has enhanced its value by the lessons of a long experience, 
but for some sessions past his voice has been not quite equal 
to the strain of addressing the House of Commons, and very 
possibly a consciousness of this disability has been not the least 
powerful factor in his decision to seek no further official duty. 





Sir Edward Grey made an interesting personal statement 
the other day. It had been put about that he kept in politics 
with little heart for the task, and would as lief escape. He did 
not give this an out-and-out denial, but laid the blame on the 
Government, whose shortcomings he vowed had made him sick 
of public life. He gave, however, a sort of pledge—at least, that 
is how we interpret it—that having put his hand to the plough he 
would not turn back. Friends and foes alike would be glad to 
see him take a more conspicuous part in public life. But he has 
little ambition, and would rather go a fishing or study ornithology 
any day than attend a debate. Lady Grey, too, who used to be 
familiar in London political circles, is now an invalid. Yet, be it 
remembered, some of our very greatest public men have been 
literally dragged from seclusion and the enjoyment of privacy. 





Lord Rosebery’s farewell speech to Lord Hopetoun at 
I:dinburgh was one of the most pleasing utterances ever heard 
in a public assembly. In it patriotism and personal affection, 
regard for his country and a great cause, anda warm attachment 
to an individual—rare at all times among men who have lived 
much in the world and among great affairs—were mingled with 
the happiest and most affecting sincerity. After reminding his 
hearers that we had crowned Canada, given form to India, and 
were now setting the seal to the union of five great colonies in 
Australia, he turned to the head of “all the Australias’? and 
said: ** Lord Hopetoun, I will say nothing of you in this 
assembly that savours of eloquent panegyric. We have known 
each other too long. I have known you ever since you were 
born. We have lived within five miles of each other ever since 
that time. I have known nothing but good of you. I can echo 
with less perfect knowledge every word that you have said of 
your wile. If I say I should not love you more if you were my 
brother I do not say more than truth, and with all my heart I 
congratulate the Sovereign, I congratulate the Government, and 
I congratulate the people of Australia on the choice that has been 
made.’ We doubt if a better example of the warmth of regard 
which neighbours and friends among English gentlemen may 
entertain the one for the other has ever been put into words. 


The extraordinary and calamitous floods occurrir; ‘at 
Galveston, and repeated on a much smaller scale in Calcutta, 
ought to make us more fully alive to the blessings. of an insular 
and temperate climate, where such extremes do not, within 
historical experience, occur. The Calcutta affair, with its 
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rainfall of 25in. in four days, and 39in. within but a few days 
more, prodigious as it must seem to us, sinks into utter 
insignificance compared with the Galveston horror; but it cannot 
fail to strike us as singular that the sum of some 10,000 rupees 
should have been devoted to the relief of sufferers from flood 
occasioned by excessive rainfall in a country where but the other 
day relief was urgently needed, and given with no grudging hand, 
by the thousands upon thousands who were brought to starva. 
tion occasioned by the excessive drought. ‘We consider ourselves 
privileged to a perpetual grumble at our climate, but. at least it 
does not visit us with the disastrous extremes under which more 
sunny lands now and again suffer so terribly. 





We are justified in calling this on the whole a good shooting 
season, for if the partridges are poor—and on heavy lands 
and where the storms of the spring fell heavily, even on the light 
ground, they are very poor indeed—the grouse have been far 
better than the average, and the hand-reared pheasants have 
done very well. So we have two goods to put against one bad, 
But while this is true, it is no less true that a deal of the stock 
of game: will go without being shot this year. The General 
Election will save the lives of many birds, by calling the shooting 
tenants home before the grouse have been properly dealt with, 
and in many cases before the partridges have been touched at all 
—for in Scotland the corn is not in, in the best shooting counties, 
till about October 1st, and in some parts not even then, and it is 
not likely that once the shooting parties are broken up they will 
generally reunite to finish off. Again, in the South the war has 
had its influence. Pheasants are not being reared in their usual 
numbers, because so many guns are away on sterner shooting 
business in South Africa. The total game bag of the country 
will be light. 

After much gloomy prognostication, the ascertained truth 
about the hop crop is that it is somewhat, but less than was 
expected, below the average. In the great hop-growing county of 
Kent, where the blight showed itself early in the season, the crop 
is decidedly below the standard, but in its neighbour Sussex, on 
the contrary, the crops are fairly good. For the present the hop 
trade is said to be disorganised by the General Election, which 
bears the blame of so many sins. But that is an influence that 
will pass, so soon as the people have spoken their mind, and in the 
long run should be a benefit to the price of hops, for speaking, 
and electioneering generally, is thirsty work, even though we 
know that the good old days of bribery and free beer are gone to 
limbo. 





We shall be glad to welcome the history of English animal 
painters which Sir Walter Gilbey has written and Messrs. 
Vinton are about to publish. Sir Walter understands both 
animals and painters. The record itself, however, cannot be 
very illustrious. Sir Edwin Landseer, whom nine out of ten 
would consider first in this craft, set a bad example by 
humanising the features of animals, and trying to express in them 
the passions and feelings of men. Weaker painters have been 
wrecked by imitating him. That a cow is a cow, and not a 
quadruped with a human soul, trying to look through its eyes, is 
generally recognised now as a true principle of Art; it was not so 
in the times that are gone. 


It is a great pity that the members of the Wimbledon Park 
Club did not see their way to purchasing the freehold of their 
premises, and that the house and, we presume, the beautiful 
grounds in Wimbledon Park are closed to members—in fact, 
that the club’s existence is at an end. ‘This Wimbledon Park is 
such a delightful place, with so many sources of attraction in 
its golf, its polo, and so on, and is, withal, so convenient of access 
from London, that it is a wonder it was not appreciated more 
highly. It is no affair of ours, of course, but we must regret 
that a place so admirably adapted to make a second Hurlingham 
or Ranelagh should be left to the possible mercies of the builder. 
There is no necessity, to be sure, that this should be its fate 
because it has virtually failed as a club, but we fear for it. 

The harvest of the sea this year has been something beyond 
experience. It.is not only the food fishes which have swarme 
and are swarming in their old haunts, as the reports from the 
herring fishery show ; all forms of marine life round these coasts, 
and those across the Channel, have been seen in extraordinary 
abundance. Off the Devon and Cornwall coasts and on the 
shores of Brittany such hordes of cuttle-fish have appeared that 
there is a danger of their exterminating certain other species; 
Near Fécamp they sell in the market at a penny each. They eat 
all the soles, flounders, and flat fish, get into the lobster-pots 
and kill the lobsters, and devour all the little soft crabs. On the 
other hand, they are famous bait for cod and conger-eels, which 
are themselves the favourite and staple. food of the French 
fishermen. Off Plymouth they lie under every big stone, | 
big cuttle-fish will blacken one or two tons of water with its ink 
when being caught. 
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HEN the day 
arrives, as in the 
ordinary course 
of events it most 
assuredly will— 

it being impossible that the 
chief sport of one English- 
speaking nation should be 
for ever discountenanced by 
another—for trotting as prac- 
tised in America to become 
popular in England, the chief 
share of the credit 
for effecting the revulsion in 
popular feeling here will as- 
suredly be due to Messrs. 
Walter and Louis W. Winans. 
Both of these gentlemen, who 
for many years have made 
England their home, are well 
known as warm patrons of 
many forms of sport; but 
horseflesh has always been their 
most particular hobby, and 
fast trotting the one relaxa- 


tion above all others which appealed to them most strongly. 
It is only natural therefore that both Mr. Walter 


Winans_ should 
regret to find the 
sport par excellence 
of their country 
so little thought 
of here, or that 
they should seek 
to elevate it by 
every means 
which gentlemen 
who have no 
taste for betting, 
and who dislike 
the methods of 
the ultra-clever - 
school, can resort 
to with honour to 
themselves and 
benefit to the 
cause they have 
at heart. 

As a conse- 
quence, the pub- 
lic at several 
of the English 
horse shows 
have been in- 
dulged with the 
sight of some of 
the best and 


speediest trotters which have ever left America giving evidences 
of their stamina and pace and action around the judging-ring 
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with the result that increased attention has been devoted to the 
and Mr. Louis sport; and, doubtless, many who have hitherto heen bitterly pre- 


judiced against 
the track will 
now admit that 
there is a great 
deal of excite- 
ment connected 
with trotting 
after all. Unfor- 
tunately, how- 
ever, it cannot be 
denied that so 
far the destinies 
of this form of 
sport have not 
reposed in 
the proper hands, 
and consequently 
there is a com- 
plete justification 
for the antipathy 
which many 
horse-lovers en- 
tertain against it. 
But this is not 
the fault of the 
sport, neither is it 
of the horses, but 
rather of those 
who, knowing 
that abuses and 
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roguery are rampant, prefer to criticise instead of offering to 
Horse-racing, the sport of kings, would 


occupy a very invidious posi- 
tion were it not for the exis- 
tence of controlling bodies ; and 
does it not therefore appear to 
be a reflection upon the enter- 
prise of horse-loving English- 
men, that trotting should be 
permitted to exist amongst us 
in a form which can bring no 
credit upon sport, whilst at 
the same time it positively 
jeopardises the national repu- 
tation for straightforward con- 
duct in the field ? 

Happily, however, now 
that the ice is being broken by 
Messrs. Winans, there appears 
to be a prospect of a better 
state of affairs arising, the 
result, beyond a doubt, of 
very speedy American - bred 
horses having found their way 
into the stables of some of the 
leading members of the sporting 
aristocracy. From this it is to 
be hoped that much good may 
ensue, for although there are at 
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present no signs whatever of these animals finding their way 
to the public trotting track, there are other methods by which a 


great and exciting—if properly conducted 
-——form of sport may be fostered and take 
root in England under the highest patron- 
age and to the benefit of all concerned. 
Under any circumstances the 
accompanying illustrations of the best 
horses in the stables of Mr. Walter and 
Mr. Louis Winans cannot fail to be of 
interest to sportsmen of all degrees, and 
more particularly so when it is stated 
that almost all of them hold English 
and--European records on the track. 
Conspicuous amongst them is Fiprs 
STANTON, driven by his owner, Mr. 
Walter Winans, when he beat three 
records in a deluge of rain and upon a 
grass track at Charing on August Ist last. 
The records he then lowered were the 
European mile waggon, the European 
amateur mile, and the world’s mile 
grass-track record of 3min., his time upon 
the occasion in question being 2min. 
52 2-5sec.; but his record fora mile ina 
sulky is_2min. 15sec. The record of 
Joe W is 2min. 2o0sec., which he will 
probably beat before long; but mean- 
while he is a very interesting horse, 
owing to the fact that he is the tallest 


trotter in Europe, for he stands 17h. 2in. 
stayer, his owner having driven him ten miles in 30min., so his 
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future should be interesting to 
follow. PRINCELL, record 2min, 
2gtsec., is one of the finest- 
actioned speedy horses ever 
foaled, and with Lake Erm, 
record 2min. 13}sec., driven by 
Armstrong, was the holder of 
the pair-horse two-mile world’s 
record — 5min. 374sec. — this 
feat being accomplished at 
Charing on August 1st. This 
record, however, only stood for 
a short seven weeks, as the 
pair aforesaid simply smothered 
that time at Wembley Park 
Horse Show on Wednesday, 
September 26th, as upon the 
occasion in question, again 
driven by Armstrong, they 
covered the two miles in the 
extraordinary time of 5min, 
27 1-5sec. It may be added 
that half-an-hour before accom- 
plishing his share of that very 
remarkable performance 
Princell took first prize at the 
show in the pace and action 
class, thereby beating some of 
the speediest horses and finest 


BLACKSTONE’s record is 2min. 2osec. for the 
mile, and he at one time held the position of champion sledge 
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horse of the world, whilst Barney IF, record 2min. 24}sec., 
held, with Fides Stanton, the English pair-horse record up 


to a few weeks ago, and also 
beat all comers in a very strong 
pace and action class at 
Wembley Park Horse Show 
last year. 

Mr. Louis W. Winans is 
portrayed driving a favourite 
horse of his, named Jack 
Bowers, whose record is 2min. 
gisec., which only a very few 
years ago would have entitled 
him to the championship of the 
world, whilst the same owner's 
Moxie, driven by Magee, is the 
holder of the English quarter- 
mile record of 38 2-5sec., having 
beaten that of Mr. Walter 
Winans'’s Lake Erie, 41'2-5seC» 
very comfortably at Charing on 
August 1st. Upon the occasion 
in question Mr. Louis W. 
Winans’s pair, Passing Belle 
and’ Rhoda Ferrand, driven 
by Magee, beat the English 
pair mile record, namely, 2min. 
42sec., held by Fides Stanton 
and Barney F, as they covered 
the distance in 2min. 35 1-58€¢» 
a wonderful performance, 4 
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they laboured under the disadvantages of trotting in heavy 
rain and upon a grass track. 

Meanwhile an allusion to some of the American records 
may be of interest to those who are beginning to regard the 
sport with a more favourable eye, and therefore the following 
may be given: One mile world’s trotting record, Alix, bay 
mare, time 2min. 3$sec.; one mile world’s pacing record, Star 
Pointer, bay stallion, time 1min. 5g4sec.; one mile pair 


Hudsog & Kearge 


JACK BOWERS. 


trotting record, Sally Simmons and Roseleaf, 2min. 15}sec. ; 
tandem record, Mambrino Sparkle and William H, time 2min. 
32sec.; four-in-hand trotting record, Dalmania, Bell Mot, 
Maud V, and Muspra, time 2min. 30sec. It will thus be seen 
that the only animal that has hitherto beaten 2min. is the 
pacer Star Pointer, and he has done this upon three occasions. 
Of old celebrities, such as Nancy Hanks, 2min. 4sec., Sunol, 
amin. 8tsec., Maud S, 2min. 83sec., and Jay Eye See, 2min. 
Iosec., it may be said that, though their performances at the 
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time were considered something wonderful, they have, with the 
€xception of that of Nancy Hanks, been frequently beaten, as in 
all Probability the records of Alix and Star Pointer will be 
efore very long. 

It is possible that many readers of the above lines may be 
unable to distinguish between a trotter and a pacer, and therefore 
it may be added, for their information, that-a pacer is*a~horse 
which, instead of affecting the old-fashioned one, two, three, four 
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style of gait, which is identified with the action of a trotter, elects 
to move his legs on each side simultaneously, and therefore 
covers the ground at a sort of swinging movement, which is 
known as pacing. This gait can scarcely be described as 
very attractive; indeed, it is positively ugly according to the 
ideas of many persons who are sticklers for action. But, on the 
other hand, pacing possesses the recommendation of being, an 
extremely speedy method of progression. The only horse that 
has ever beaten 2min. for the mile, 
Star Pointer, already referred to, is a 
pacer, and although the difference in 
his record time and that of Alix, the 
champion trotter of the world, 
may not appear to: be very great, 
it, as those who possess experience of 
such matters will readily own, means an 
immensity when the few seconds in 
question have to be knocked off. 

Yet for the sport of trotting there 
is this to be said, that, properly con- 
ducted, it affords not only a healthy 
amusement for those interested in horse- 
flesh, but it is the means, or should be, 
of developing the speed and stamina of 
any breed of horse. It is not essential 
to the prosperity of the sport, in the 
early stages of its existence in this 
country, that such timesas those recorded 
by Messrs. Winans’s horses should be 
attacked) by owners of English-bred 
animals, or that the owners of the latter 
should be reluctant to arrange handicaps 
between themselves. Messrs. Winans 
have shown us what the American 
trotter is capable of accomplishing, but 
those who have wondered at the speed 
of Lake Erie and Princell, of Moxie 
and of Rhoda Ferrand, may remember 
that these horses are the results of many years of scientific 
breeding, and that to the English Hackney, Bellfounder, the 
American trotter owes a share of his existence. . It is to be hoped, 
therefore, that British lovers of a speedy horse will unite and 
use what influence they possess to elevate a grand sport, and to 
rescue it from the condition of disrepute into which it has fallen 
in this country. They cannot hope to equal American times, 
but they can reap the enjoyment of seeing good horses doing 
their best upon the track; and, after all, a series of races in 
which the finishes are close may be every 
bit as exciting as competitions which are 
all one way, even though the time of 
the latter may be faster. All that is 
wanted is a few good sportsmen to take 
the matter up, and, when they do so, one 
of the finest sports in the world will 
quickly: assume the proper position it 
should hold in England. 

That the British public are favour- 
ably disposed towards trotting as a 
sport is rendered evident by the 
behaviour of the crowds which have 
witnessed the displays given by the 
horses of Messrs. Walter and Louis 
Winans, and the enthusiasm with 
which the lowering of former records 
has been received; but it is certain 
that the general interest would have 
been even greater had British-bred 
horses been on the track. That some 
of these are capable of achieving a 
good deal was proved by Sir Walter 
Gilbey’s Hackney stallion Old Times 
at the Crystal Palace Horse Show 
some four years ago, as the horse in 
question trotted three miles in saddle, 
carrying 12st. on his back, on a grass 
track only one-third of a mile round, in 
Iomin. 30sec., the merits of the per- 
formance being increased by the fact 
that not only was Old Times fifteen 
; years old at the time, and only half- 
trained, but he had been so severely 
attacked by colic the night before, that 
his starting was doubtful up to the moment he entered upon his 
arduous task. 

It is somewhat remarkable also that a long-distance road 
trotting record of America is held by another horse with which 
Sir Walter Gilbey has had’much ‘to do, this being the Hackney 
stallion County Member Junior, a prize-winner in this country, 
which trotted over seventy-one miles on a hilly, uneven road, 
in a fraction over seven hours, including all stoppages. 
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DIFFERENT ASPECTS OF S€A-FISHING. 


OT even those who still maintain, in 
deference to prejudices of a bygone 
sporting generation, that sea-fishing 
is not sport will make out a con- 
vincing case~ against its lack of 

variety. I cannot pretend to the necessary 
intimacy with sport in river or lake to institute 
comparisons, but it is at least possible to set 
down in a few lines some of the many aspects 
under which the amateur seeks sport among 
the bass and pollack and whiting, the mackerel 
and the bream. Much, of course, depends upon 
the nature of the coast. There are spots on 
our South-West Coast, for instance, where it 
is possible by the skilful manipulation of a 
very long rod, a weapon of 2oft. at the least, 
to capture large bass in-the very surf, working 
in the midst of the hungry shoals either a 
living sand-eel or some form of artificial spinner. 
Or float tackle may be used in places where the 
tide is favourable, and a companion is here of 
use in pitching small doles of ground bait just to 
tideward of the float. This rock-fishing, while 


excellent for those whose stomach disapproves of the movement 
of the waves, should not, in my opinion, be followed by anyone 
who is not a strong swimmer. Our seas, particularly at neap 





BASSING IN THE 


TEIGN. 


tides, when the rise and fall is often imperceptible, are very 
treacherous, and nothing is easier in the excitement of the 
moment than to get cut off by the rising waters, which swirl 


and eddy with great swiftness among these 
deep rock pools, and it takes a good swimmer, 
particularly if the gear and fish are to be 
saved, to regain dry land. I have been there! 

Another form of angling for sea-fish that 
should commend itself to those who suffer 
when at sea is the pursuit of bass in our South 
Coast estuaries, or even a mile or two up the 
rivers on the flood tide. Two such spots occur 
to memory—Littlehampton and Teignmouth. 
At the former anglers follow the bass in boats 
past Ford, and even above Arundel, baiting 
with live roach or dace, and the waters of the 
Arun yield, when in the mood, some pretty fish. 
Teignmouth is to my mind still better, for the 
bass are more plentiful, and the living sand-eel, 
tar excellence the bait for bass, is, thanks to the 
regular summer working of two seines, on most 
days available 

It is artistic work, done properly, as I 
have many a time done it with my friend Dr. 
Johnson, with I'red Cox to paddle us. Cox is 
out and away the keenest fisherman in Teign- 
mouth, and -understands the work thoroughly. 
Light rods, fine lines, 8ft. of single gut and a 
small -hook, with the sand-eel hooked through 
the lower lip, with a turn through the skin of 
the throat (leaving the gills free play) ; he lives 
thus for a good quarter of an hour. The 
finest ground in the river—well, never mind that, 
but look out for squalls when you are on it, The 
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other morning Johnson hooked a seven-pounder, and close on that 
a five-pounder, and the sport each gave on that gear was capital. 
But neither of these is the orthodox conception of sea-fishing, 


and of a truth even the sportsman may like, for 
a change, a real ‘“‘deep sea”’ day, six or eight 
miles from shore. Such a morning's fishing I 
recently had at Plymouth, aboard the Ernestine, 
a converted cutter that carries three tons of lead 
outside, yet capable of picking me up from 
Plymouth Pier. Unfortunately, there was too 
little wind for her, and a good deal of time was 
lost in getting out to the Eddystone grounds, 
where, however, we picked up a few large 
whiting. A good solid anchor, working with 
rope and capstan, is necessary to hold the some- 
what ponderous lady on the whiting grounds, 
and when we are within half a mile of them, 
drawing out slowly, slowly, Bob gets out the 
square winders, each carrying its thirty fathoms 
of stout tanned line, heavy lead, and five hooks, 
and neatly coils the finer gear of each in the 
waterway. Then the bait, pilchard and squid, 
is cut in appropriate sizes on a bait-board, the 
marks ashore are right, the old cutter swings 
to, and over goes the anchor. A tide like unto 
a mill-stream is racing astern, and the four lines 
tail out towards “‘the Stone,” the leads just 
bumping the ground, then taking advantage of 
every fathom of slack allowed them. Yet it 


is wonderfui, even in such a race and with so much line out, how 
promptly the practised forefinger detects not alone the meanest 
bite, but also, the moment the venturesome one is hooked, its 
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species and approximate size. It will not be 
pretended, even by enthusiasts, that this kind 
of deep water fishing ranks very high as sport. 
It corresponds, I take it, somewhat closely, 
compared with bass angling, to the position 
occup.ed by the drag or carted deer in respect 
of fox-hunting. You get the fresh air and a 
certain amount of exercise, but of course there 
is no very pronounced sport in hauling in 
whiting at the end of thirty fathoms of line, 
and the greatest compensation is generally 
the spanking sail home. On this particular 
occasion we were denied even this, as the breeze 
died away altogether just off the Rame Head, 
and we had to get out a spinnaker to get back 
to the Hoe. 

A compromise between the delicate sport in 
estuaries and the very rough-and-ready hauling 
of whiting on ground lines is to be had in the 
pollack-fishing with the rod, as practised in 
Cornish waters. Down there, off Fowey and 
Mevagissey, I have had _ beautiful pollack, 
12lb, and 14lb., with a stout sea-rod, plenty 
of line and a single hook on treble gut 
trace, pilchard, chad, or mackerel being 
the correct bait. Out drifts the line on the young flood 
tide, the lugger being moored to a yard over the rough 
ground six miles off shore, and of a sudden, when within five 
fathoms or so of the rocks, there is a rush, the rod top is under 
water, the winch screeches murder, and Master Pollack is boring 
for dear life. Some little judgment goes to the handling of him 
in that first rush, after which a child strong enough to reel in 
could bring him to the gaff. He cannot fight a losing battle, and 
the steady strain of the incoming line on his long, hooked jaw 
utterly unnerves him. Now and again the “ pollack,” instead of 
diving in this way, goes careering wildly away for the surface, 
and then it is not a pollack at all, but a shark, either blue or 
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porbeagle, which must be dealt with summarily when brought 
alongside. 

Such are a few of the different phases of sea-fishing, all of 
which I generally manage to crowd into each week of the 
summer, unless, that is, as more than once happened this year, 
the gales blow steadily from the south-west, the south cone swings 
eternally on the coastguard flagstaff, and my boat has to lie idle 
in port with the rest of the fleet for days together. On such 
days one turns to the writing-pad and jots down the memories of 
happier times, or burrows in the dark room and rescues from the 
blank faces of undeveloped plates pictures of sporting days 
afloat. F, G. AFLALO. 










APEWORTH was, in his way, an uncompromising 

young man. His attitude to society was all of a piece. 

Society prefers proficiency in certain set grooves, but 

it has also a half-grudging admiration for those who 

step outside the conventional sheep-walk. Tapeworth 

consequently got outside—not of necessity, but of design. 

Society individually did not love Tapeworth, but, collectively, it 

viewed him as peculiar, and was tepidly interested in what he 
might possibly do. 

Nothing under forty could endure Tapeworth. He himself 
was twenty-three. He complained that there was very little in 
young people. Young people said there was vastly too much of 
something in Tapeworth. They felt they could do without 
him, and acted on the conclusion; he, on his part, did not 
object to the show of avoidance, because he failed to appreciate 
the line of reasoning that led up to it. In all his dealings with 
the world he conceived himself safe and superior, but, perhaps, 
at bottom, rather superior than safe. 

_An over-old, over-cubbish young man is pervasive of his 
social surroundings. You meet him round all the corners. 
Tapeworth’s manner conveyed the idea that he ‘“ bestowed” his 
company upon people. It was a thing of. value for which he 
assumed their gratitude; this added to the warmth of their 
feelings. If he was not on the lawn irritating the girl in pink, he 
was infallibly in the tea-room telling an experience to a lady in blue. 

Tapeworth called everything that happened. to himself. an 
experience, and recipients endured the relation of these 

appenings with aggressive politeness. 

In person he was tallish and thready, with no features to speak 
of, and an anemic complexion. He had that air of brittleness 
which goes with the habitual wear of covert coats and gloves. 

_ Such was Vermont Tapeworth before the young lady from 
Kildare came among us. and held .the momentous conversation 
with Gifferson." She was new to the country-side, and a. cousin 
of Gifferson’s. Now acousin is a most bracing relationship, and 
1s useful in case of contingencies. Her name was O’Grady— 
Eath O'Grady. I was given to understand that amongst the 
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ancient Irish Eaths were not uncommon; among us degenerate 
moderns they are, both as regards name and in _ other 
ways. She was a girl with large light grey eyes and of an 
average prettiness—no, we will call it beauty, for what is beauty 
but character shining through prettiness, as gold at the bottom of 
a fountain? And Miss O’Grady had character. 

She and I and Gifferson made the plot—I joining in a weak 
moment. On my part it was made in silence—it did not need 
discussion. Yet we worked together with a singular oneness ot 
aim. By the way, I know of nothing more disastrous than 
plotting with a girl with whom you are comfortably in love. To 
use a simile, it is like demonstrating to a tiger’s intelligence the 
weakness of the bars of his cage. Both courses are apt to end 
in carnage. 

And now let me tell you the sequence of events which led up 
to Tapeworth’s downfall. For all that happened, he and his 
methods were primarily responsible. At the outset I never 
believed I should get so far as to feel pity for Tapeworth. The 
rising line of skull behind his ears excluded all possibility of that. 
Of mercy also. But that last was Miss Eath’s business, and she 
was a woman of distinct business ability. It began in the tea- 
room at the Cuthberts’ “‘ At Home.” All the men were attending 
to one or more of the ladies, except Tapeworth. He was 
attending to Tapeworth, and from his manner of doing it, it was 
quite clear that Tapeworth was to Tapeworth a person worthy 
of a peculiar and solicitous consideration. 

I have forgotten to mention that on this afternoon Miss . 
Eath O’Grady made her first appearance in our society, that is, 
the society which includes the select many within a four-mile 
radius of the town and parish of Fosborough. She was new to 
us, and we all looked at her. Then most of us looked a second 
time.. She wore a dark well-fitting gown with a coquettish 
finish about it, which is rare, and may, perhaps, be a national 
trait, as the same thing can be seen in the city of Dublin any day 
of the week. 

Soon it became plain to the slowest intelligence that she was 
not quite as other girls are. She was more so all round. 
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Gifferson and I impeded each other in waiting on her at the 
Cuthberts’, until she sent Gifferson away. Just as I was 
preparing to make the most of my innings, she said, ‘* Who's the 
boy with the weak back ?”’ 

Tapeworth was standing between us and the window in a 
crooked curve, caused by his anxiety to avoid soiling his shirt- 
front while he ate something sticky with a spoon. I looked at 
Miss O'Grady again, and promptly flung down the gauntlet for 
Tapeworth. 

‘* That's Tapeworth, and he says girls are vapid.”’ 

‘* Well, now,” she said sweetly, and with a touch of a brogue, 
“maybe he finds them so.” 

At this moment Tapeworth turned, and, over the edge of 
the plate he was feeding from, their eyes met. 

It was the preliminary crossing of swords, though I am 
sure Tapeworth did not recognise it as such. Instead, he put 
down his plate with more decent embarrassment than I had ever 
seen him show. 

‘*He’s a friend of Bellairs’,” cut in Gifferson, who had 
returned. 

** Then you can’t be vapid, Mr. Bellairs! ” she said, turning 
to me with a little air of astonishment, at which Gifferson laughed 
unpleasantly. 

I withdrew—to Tapeworth. 

It happens to be true that I enjoy the dubi»us advantage of 
being called his friend. . Tweeds, below middle age, are 
notoriously intolerant, thus I, who occasionally put up with his 
conversation, have, as an exception to the rule, become a 
by-word. 

Tapeworth echoed Miss O'’Grady’s question with a difference. 

‘* Who's the girl with the eyes?” he said. 

‘* Whose ? Why—Gifferson’s, by the look of it.’ 

Tapeworth shook his head sadly at me. 

‘‘ How often shall I have to tell you, my good chap, that a 
wit is born, not made. Introduce me to the girl, will you?” 

Tapeworth always made a point of being introduced. He 
Was a very young man, you see, in search of an opportunity to 
deliver judgments, and people would sometimes listen to his 
opinions about a newcomer, on the principle that Tapeworth’s 
opinions were better than no information at all. So it was that 
a new arrival caused quite a bull in Tapeworth’s conversational 
market value, which was asnare to Tapeworth. 

‘*You expect to find her interesting?” I asked. 

“Ah,” he said with a patient smile, that told me plainly 
what a disappointing sort of world I, in common with everyone 
but Tapeworth, belonged to, ‘‘ that would be too much to expect ! 
Still, it will be a relief from the repetition of our local banalities.” 

I introduced him forthwith, and when I saw how she set 
herself to listen to him with a sort of admiring humility, I knew 
that the man was undone. An hour after, | heard Tapeworth 
describing her as “ uncultivated, but with perceptible glimmerings 
of intelligence.” I repeated the saying to Gifferson, who, when 
he told Miss Eath, did merely what I had calculated upon. 
Before she left, she met me on the lawn and thanked me for 
introducing my “clever friend.” 

“It is a privilege to know him,” she added. ‘ He has 
corrected my ideas on a number of subjects. I actually used 
to think Dick” (Dick is Gifferson’s Christian name) “ rather 
amusing. Now I know he is a ‘ rampant ass.’” 

I mentioned that I had discovered the truth about Gifferson 
long ago, and I asked her if she did not find such a bulk of 
knowledge all at once too much for her. I was already jealous 
of Gifferson. 

‘‘T was prepared for some of it, you know,” she replied 
with preternatural innocence; adding, after a little pause, ‘ Mr. 
Tapeworth also said you were a ‘fatuous fool, but well-meaning. 
His insight into character is quite wonderful. Good-bye, 
Mr. Bellairs.” 

I retired behind a rhododendron, and drank confusion to 
Tapeworth in successive draughts of claret-cup. I felt that the 
slow eye of retribution had fixed him, and I endured his patronage 
for close upon an hour with the indulgence one extends to the 
doomed. 

From that hour Miss O’Grady devoted herself to fascinating 
the lost Tapeworth. By the end of the week, he was under- 
stood to say that ‘‘ she was older than her years.” A significant 
concession. He also announced that’‘*a woman here and there 
can be raised to the level of companionship with a man of 
mind.” 

I made it my business to see that these remarks were 
repeated in the proper quarter. They deepened the firm set of 
Miss Eath’s red lips. Up to this time we had accepted, with 
resignation, the fact that Tapeworth intended to remain unwed. 
Like Brummel, he felt himself pledged not to remove the attentions 
which delighted the many to overwhelm with happiness the one. 
He also warned us as to the danger of limiting the capricious 
appetite of genius. ‘I flit from flower to flower, and live,” 
he had been wont to say, referring, it was presumed, to the 
feminine members of our community—the men being thistles; 
“but tether me to one, I should die—of inanition.”’ After this, 
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even the mothers among us came to regard the bachelordom of 
Tapeworth as in some sort a necessary evil. 

As time went on, Miss O’Grady became very popular, and 
the side-wind of her popularity fanned Tapeworth refreshingly, 
The more she charmed others, the more he pushed himself into 
the circle about her as chief attendant. Admirer would not give 
the true definition of his attitude, which was one of kindly 
toleration towards her, as the best of an unripe bunch. 

After a few weeks of her visit, however, events began to 
develop. Tapeworth droppel hints, which led one to suppose 
that he was reconsidering his former conclusions on the head of 
marriage. It was the psychological moment, for about this 
period Gifferson entered himself, openly, and took up the running, 
That shook Tapeworth’s complacency. I hung back, not knowing 
if my chance of success was good enou;h; but Tapeworth 
apparently saw no occasion to shy «t possible gossip, 
and Gifferson forced the running, and drew l:iin out as a pace- 
maker draws out a runner. As to whether Gifferson was in 
earnest or not, I can speak with certainty. He was, most 
unconditionally so. ; 

Whom the gods destroy, they first deprive of reason, 
Tapeworth publicly derided Gifferson’s chances. He was known 
to smile blandly when someone slyly remarked that the Irish 
girl was in luck. It was in answer to some such speech that he 
uttered his famous aphorism, ‘All women have instinct; a 
limited number intelligence; but only the chosen few a soul.” 
He added, that it was impossible to say what a woman with a 
soul might be accounted worthy of. A dark phrase that held a 
world of meaning. He delivered himself of all this to another 
girl, a pretty one, who laughed and carried the tale to its legitimate 
destination. Miss O’Grady laughed also, and entered the thing 
on the wrong side of Tapeworth’s account. 

At length the memorable day came. It was at the 
Torhamptons’ ball; I had the honour of driving there in 
Tapeworth’s company. On the way, he spoke mysteriously of 
taking a serious step at which I and all the world would be 
surprised. I giggled wildly, but the night was windy, and the 
rattle of the carriage lamps drowned my indiscretion. 

When I recovered myself, I told him I hoped he had 
considered the situation fully. Of course, I could not dream of 
what he proposed doing, but I trusted in the interests of 
Fosborough that we were not going to lose him. 

He seemed thoughtful upon this, and, after a decent interval, 
asked irrelevantly if I knew anything of the management of 
estates in Ireland. I said I believed Gifferson was qualifying for 
a ‘land agency in Ireland, I thought possibly the O’Gradys’.” I 
felt Tapeworth spread himself with a comfortable smile at this. 
I hesitated. Afterwards I asked him, deferentially, if he was 
thinking of buying land in Ireland. 

There was another pause, then Tapeworth said, ‘ No, no,” 
solemnly, and reassuringly, and the carriage arrived. 

I have said that the chief source of pride owned by 
Tapeworth was his difference to other people. Unlike the every- 
day lover, he knew no doubts, no suspenses, he feared no slips of 
fortune. In his private paradise, the sun shone, the flowers 
bloomed, the birds sang for him alone. ‘To put it plainer, he 
was quite certain that Miss O’Grady was only waiting to jump 
down his throat the instant he gave her the opportunity, 
Therefore he patronised her freely, and Miss Eath endured him 
with an ominous mildness, but Tapeworth took it all as an 
earnest of the future; he hugged himself on the prospect of a 
pedestal for the rest of his existence, and was shrewd enough to 
see that a wife with a pretty wit of her own would add point to 
the world’s appreciation and applause. Yet she wasted none of 
her wit on him; she joined in his worship of the great Ego with 
commonplaces that might mean anything—and to us outsiders 
they meant more than met the ear—but he translated them to 
his own large glorification. Therefore I conclude that to propose 
in a hole-and-corner way, with no one the wiser until the thing was 
ready for announcement, or a skilful manipulation of untoward 
details, according as the issue fell out, did not commend itself to 
him. Moreover, the contingency that necessitates manipulation 
did not fall within the range of his calculations. No, he was 
marching on to conquer, and he liked the crowd to skurry 
alongside and see him do it. ; 

About the middle of the evening I danced with Miss O’Grady. 
As we paused, I caught sight of Tapeworth leaning against the 
wall, and staring ahead with a fine air of abstraction, yet in spite 
of appearance keeping the tail of his eye on us. 

“Tam going away to-morrow,” remarked Miss O’Grady, 
suddenly. 

“Ah,” I said, ‘I see what’s wrong with Tapeworth.’’ 

“No,” she replied demurely. “He calls it lcoking into the 
immensities. I’ve seen him do it before.” 

‘‘ Then he doesn’t know you’re going away?” 

“Oh, yes, Dick Gifferson told him.” 

“And why did he not tell me? My case is just as urgent! 

I assured her. 

Her clear grey eyes laughed up at me under their dark 

lashes. 
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When I left her, I founa Tapeworth lying in wait for me. 
He took me aside, and told me that he was going to propose to 
Miss O’Grady. He pointed out that a man should always make 
his intentions widely known before taking action—as a compli- 
ment to the lady. Also it would lessen the chances of foolish 


- gossip. 


I objected on the score that some men are rejected. 

Such persons, Tapeworth said, were beside the mark. We 
were considering an altogether higher type. He reminded 
me that in his own case such a result was inconceivable. I 
echoed him. 

Tapeworth stuck out his narrow shirt-front and straightened 
his tie. 

‘“‘ Will you oblige me by spreading the news of my intentions 
with regard to Miss O'Grady. I venture to think people will be 
interested.” 

I watched him walk to the door. His unwholesome slimness 
was more than usually apparent in evening dress. Then I went 
and told abroad the purpose he had in view. Furthermore, his 
opinions upon the subject of rejection. 

By the eleventh waltz, Tapeworth had palpably become an 
object of interest. He enjoyed the situation, and favoured me 
with superior smiles at intervals. 

When his dance with Miss O’Grady began, he took a few 
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rounds with her to concentrate attention upon the fact that the 
auspicious moment had arrived. 

Then he led her away. 

Ten minutes later I caught him looking for his overcoat. I 
asked him if he had any further bulletins to give me for the 
edification of the public. 

I will not print his answer. 

It was then that Gifferson joined us, and Tapeworth became 
aware for the first time that his intention of proposing to Miss 
O’Grady and the news of her engagement to Gifferson had been 
doing the room together. 

Quite illogically, he swore at me. I suffered it with sym- 
pathy. When you are in Tapeworth’s position, you will swear 
too, for Miss Eath O’Grady had wiped the slate clean among the 
arum lilies in the conservatory. You see, he started with abuse 
of Gifferson, and thus insured a sweeping result. Tapeworth’s 
scorn of the rejected notwithstanding, I pitied him. 


All these things happened some time ago. Tapeworth has 
since written a book. This work strongly advocates the 


Mahomedan theory that women have no souls. But Gifferson 
tells me they have. Else how is it that they can make this earth 
a temporary paradise or the other thing? And the argument hits 
Tapeworth both ways. 








ALEPH ANTS_THEIR USES: 








AVING described some of the methods adopted for 
the.capture of wild elephants, a few remarks on their 
treatment and the uses made of them may prove of 
interest. Immediately after their capture these 
animals are purchased’ by merchants, who either 

visit the camps in the jungle for the purpose, or wait at one of 
the places to which the hunters ordinarily resort in order to dis- 
pose of their captives. When first sold these are often not half 
tamed, but it does not take long to reduce even the wildest toa 
certain amount 
of subjection, 
sufficient to 
admit of their 
being handled 
with impunity. 
The raw material 
is very soon 
worked into some 
sort of shape, 
complete  train- 
ing being left to 
be carried out 
by the future 
owner. Ele- 
phants are in 
use more or less 
all over India, 
but are more 
generally em- 
ployed in Bengal, 
Assam, and 
Burma, where 
the humidity of 
the climate and 
the greater : 

abundance of RAW 
vegetation are 

more adapted to the weli-being of these animals, and where 
their ability to traverse wet, marshy ground is more 
appreciated. The dry and arid plains of Northern India 
are not adapted to the habits of elephants, which love water, 
and, in order to be kept in good health, require plenty 
of green food. In dry countries camels are more fitted 


for work, and are therefore more generally used, whereas in’ 


damp, marshy Bengal, for instance, a camel is useless. Hence it 
is that in the North-West Provinces, the Punjab, and such- 
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like places, elephants are mainly kept by the wealthy for pur- 
poses of show, while in Bengal, Assam, and Burma they are 
kept by all grades of the community for everyday use. An 
elephant consumes an enormous quantity of green food (in 
Bengal easily obtainable), which it fetches for its own con- 
sumption. Every morning it goes forth with its driver, and the 
latter cuts branches of trees, plantain stems, or long grass, which 
are piled on the animal’s back, and the load being fastened it 
returns, bringing back its own supper,-with perhaps a bundle of dry 
sticks on the top 
to be used as 
fuel by the 
mahout. Where 
green food is not 
thus obtainable, 
other substitutes 
have to be pro- 
vided, but these 
of course add 
much to the cost. 
It is interesting 
to watch a newly- 
tamed elephant 
being taught to 
obey the various 
words of com- 
mand, and: to’do 
what its mahout 
tells it to do. 
Inthiseduca- 
tion the mahout 
is generally 
assisted by a 
trained elephant, 
which seems 
capable of mak- 
ing the pupil 
understand what is required of it. Perhaps the most difficult thing 
in the education of an elephant is to teach it to remain kneeling on 
the ground, for to kneel down is to do what a wild elephant 
never does; and though a tame one can be taught by a little 
trouble to adopt the position, to remain kneeling for more than a 
few moments is a habit only acquired after long practice, and 
even after the habit has been acquired a kneeling elephant is 
always shifting its position, and protesting by frequent grum- 
blings emitted through its trunk against being kept in so 
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uncomfortable a posture. The lesson 
has to be taught, however, for ar 
elephant must kneel in order to have 
its load fastened on or to be mounted 
by any person that wishes to travel on 
its back, though, indeed, the animal 
need not always kneel in order to be 
mounted, since it is trained at the word 
of command to extend a hind leg, by 
means of which a native can generally 
succeed in getting a leg up, clambering 
on to the back over the tail. Elephants 
serve many useful purposes in Bengal, 
but to rfone are they more indispensable 
than to the sportsman, for it is not 
saying too much to assert that, without 
the aid of these animals, the pursuit of 
big game in most places in Lower 
Bengal would be quite impossible. 
Tigers, buffalo, and rhinoceros are to 
be found in grass or reeds 8it. to roft. 
in height, and often in marshy places 
where the elephant sinks in water and 
mud up to its stomach, and where a 
man could not penetrate, or, if he 
managed to follow an animal's track 
in the grass, would be unable to see 
anything a yardaway from him. Under 
such conditions, if elephants are not 


available it is hopeless to attempt to obtain sport. 
howdah is enough to convince the most zealous that shooting on 


foot in the grass 
jungles of Bengal 
is out of the 
question. The 
possession of an 
elephant, how- 
ever, is not prized 
by the sportsman 
alone, for the 
merchant dis- 
poses of many 
that are of but 
little value from 
a sporting point 
of view ; in fact, 
he knows. that 
the great demand 
is for half-grown 
animals; hence it 
is that the small 
ones are those 
the hunters most 
readily dispose 
of. Purchasers 
for animals of 
this stamp are 
mostly well-to-do 
villagers, who 
expend but little 
money on their 


keep, for the animals are fed mostly on plantain trees, which 
abound everywhere, and may be had for nothing. 


One day ina 


The plantain 
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DRAGGING TIMBER. 





ROLLING A LOG. 





LIFTING A SQUARE. 


tree only bears fruit once, and, having fruited, the stem is 
useless, so that there is no objection to its beimg cut down and 


carried off by the 
elephant driver, 
for whose charge 
it affords most 
excellent food. 
A little grain is 
also given from 
the stores of rice 
the owner has 
laid by in his 
house, but green 
food, which may 
be had for the 
gathering, is the 
staple diet. Year 
by year the 
animal increases 
in size, ti, 
having matured, 
and lost, as it 
inevitably _ will 
lose, its ease and 
lightness of 
going, the owner 
will dispose of it 
at a handsome 
profit, and look 
out for another 
youngster to take 
its place. Mean- 


while he has, at a slight monthly expenditure, provided himself 
with a means of locomotion the desirability of which, in the rainy 


season especially, when the whole 
country is more or less under water, is 
not to be lightly esteemed, to say 
nothing of the honour and glory of 
owning an animal the use of which has 
to be solicited on the occasion of a 
wedding or other village festivity so 
dear to the native mind. Elephants 
in Bengal are also sometimes put to 
dragging timber or other heavy weights, 
but they are mainly used for sport, for 
purposes of locomotion, or as principal 
figures in bridal or other processions, 
uses which do not tend fully to develop 
the intelligence latent in them. 

In Burma, however, where the 
same moist, favourable conditions pre- 
vail asin Bengal, the utility of elephants 
is recognised; and more especially in 
connection with the timber trade of 
the country are both the strength and 
intelligence of the elephant fully availed 
of. The forestsin Burma which supply 
the timber are practically roadless, 
while the carts drawn by bullocks do 
not afford a means of carriage suitable 
to the transport of heavy timber. The 
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question therefore of how to carry 
wood to spots whence it can be con- 
veyed by boats to the saw-mills, is a 
problem that would not be easy to 
solve but for the aid of the elephant. 
The plan is for trees to be roughly cut 
into logs, im situ, and a way being 
cleared through the jungle, a team of 
elephants soon draws the ponderous 
logs to the desired spot. It sometimes 
happens, however, that there are 
obstacles in the way, stumps of trees 
or such-like, which even the strength 
of the elephant is unable to surmount 
by a steady pull. In such cases, the 
animal is taught, by pushing with its 
forehead and trunk or tusks, to roll the 
log into a more convenient position. 
In the timber yards also, the intel- 
ligence and the strength of the elephant 
are brought into play. After having 
been sawn up, the planks have to be 
stacked, and stacked, moreover, 
symmetrically, so that a proper balance 
may be maintained. For this work the 
elephant has shown a_ marvellous 
aptitude, displaying an_ intelligence 
almost human. It is interesting to 
watch an elephant accustomed to the 


work, after lifting a length of wood, balance it correctly end on 


in its proper position on the pile, then gravely push it into its 
place, and, if the piece is not correctly laid, to see the animal 
carefully putting it straight with its trunk. It seems to under- 
stand that each piece must be placed, not haphazard, but so as 
to preserve the proper balance of the whole. 

Except the mahout seated on the elephant’s neck no men are 
employed—there is no necessity for any human assistance; but 
the pile of wood grows, the several pieces being fitted together by 
the elephant with mathematical precision. SLEEPY Fy. 





BONFIRES. 


HERE ‘is always an attraction about the burning of 
weeds, about a bonfire, about the sight of a fire in 
the cpen, with all its limitless possibilities of setting 
the whole world in a blaze. Perhaps it is in some 
kind an inherited instinct of pleasure from the days 

when, first, man, according to Elia’s Essays, had his fortuitous 
taste of roast pig, or perhaps it is some faint echo of the delight 
with which, as children, we used to regard those fascinating 
pictures in the picture Bible of the rival altars of Cain and Abel, 
the smoke of the wicked brother crawling snake-wise over the 
ground, while that of the good Abel went soaring up to Heaven. 
However it be; there is an attraction about it, an attraction 
‘imilar in kind to that which we have for the smell of the earth 
newly upturned by the plough, that is not really a sweetly 
iragrant smell in itself, and yet gives us some quality of pleasure 
more subtle than the sweetest smell can give, perhaps because 
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STACKING SQUARES. 


of our aboriginal affinity with the good mother earth. Though 
we have ousted the great god Pan from his honours, he still keeps 
a niche for himself in our secret hearts. We have not wholly 
lost the pagan in our blood. 

So perhaps that is why we so like a bonfire, or perhaps it is 
because of the fascination of watching the fire, which, by the 
way, is absolutely beautiful in its movement, form, and colouring, 
with crimson and scarlet tongues of flame, and smoke of pearly 
grey—disgusting, however, when the wind shifts aslant and 
carries the pungent weed smoke into our faces, making the 
breath go short and the throat wheeze and cough, and the eyes 
weep. That spoils the poetry. But it adds to the excitement— 
the excitement that was interrupted in the sentence above by 
the thought of the wind coming aslant—of watching the fire 
creeping about among the weeds, in under their “ bushels,”’ as 
the Scripture calls the bundle that hides the light, flickering up 
in: places most unexpectedly, again dying down to nothing for 
no reason that you can see, and again bursting up somewhere else. 
And all the while the grey smoke is soaring upwards through 
the pile, until presently there will be a great roar and the fire god 
will seem to leap upon the whole mass and devour it in a.gulp. 
It is very hard to believe that there is not some animism about 
it—that it is all done by the blind and heedless forces of Nature. 
There seems such an exultation about the element when it gets 
the upper hand. 

In these days, when we scorch our fingers we are not likely 
to draw.them out with the taste of crackling and the invention 
of roast pig upon them. But it is grisly to think of the roasting, 
the fearful holocaust and auto da fé of insect life, that must go on 
when a mass of weeds is set afire. The only comfort is to 
think that they do not feel pain as we feel it. But for that 
conviction, one could hardly live for sheer pity, or must become 
a Buddhist on the spot. These 
bonfires in the pictures seem 
to be lighted with a gallant 
disregard of the Scotch fir 
trees round about them. They 
are fires lighted of intention, 
and no doubt are safer than 
the photographs would imply ; 
but a fearful devastation of fir 
woods with their resinous limbs 
is often caused by the accidental 
starting of a blaze by a spark 
from an engine. It is at least, 
in these days, charitably 
ascribed to the spark of an 
engine, but in some of the 
cases where the engine gets 
the blame the fault may really 
be due to some careless fellow 
who has thrown away, still 
flaming, the match with which 
he, lighted his pipe. Last 
summer—that is in 1899—when 
all the world was so dry, there 
were great fires started, pro- 
bably by the engines, in the 
neighbourhood of the Highland 
Railway on the northern slope. 
Copyright They began somewhere near 
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Moy, which would look as if the Highland Railway were not 
really responsible just at that point, and went on till they arrived 
at the Duke of Richmond’s beyond Spey Side, with an army of 
extinguishers at work at the flames. It isa pity that the Legislature 
is not more zealous in making the people use spark-catchers on 
the engines. They are in use, and are said to do a deal of good, 
in America. There is a division of opinion no doubt about their 
utility, as there is on most questions of fact; but no one has ever 
held the opinion that they do any harm, while many are of 
opinion that they do a deal of good ; and if they would save but 
one big fire in a twelvemonth, they would be well worth while. 
The fires on the veldt must be all too familiar to many of our 
countrymen just now, and these fires the writer has never seen ; 
but he has seen a fire on the American prairie—from the windward 
side, be it said—and if the veldt fire has a likeness to that it is a 
sight worth going miles to see, and many miles, if you should 
be to leeward of it, to avoid. Before the pillar of smoke and 
tongues of flame go birds of prey, hawks and eagles, to pounce 
on the wretched, half-roasted gophers and lizards and so on that 
come out of their hiding-places when they grow too hot for them. 
Some of the animals show a half frantic tendency to rush into 
the flames as they approach, not with any reasoned idea of 
fighting through them to the space behind, but rather with a 
desperate impulse of suicide or mania. Herodotus tells us that 
the Egyptian cats behaved in this way. It may have been 
partly on this account that the Egyptians held them sacred, for 
all people are apt to assign any impulse they cannot understand, 
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and even madness itself, to a divine source, and certain it is that 
the feline sanctity made the Egyptians anxious to restrain their 
strange gods from suicide in the flames. 

Fire, the element itself, is a more understandable deity. It 
is hard to see how a savage could fail to think of it as endowed 
with a life, a volition, a conscious energy. Its every act seems 
a caprice, and its power knows no limit except such as is set by 
inanition (by want of fuel to feed on) or by contact with that 
other spirit element, water, its deadly foe. The sun, the moon, 
the heavenly bodies, then fire, as their agent on the earth—this 
seems to us the hierarchy that savage man would be likely to 
make for himself out of Nature as he found it. And as a matter 
of fact it is the kind of hierarchy that primitive man often did 
invent, until his dreams came in to complicate it all with the 
sight of those who were dead, confusing him with notions of life 
after death and the reappearance of man with his body. 

But all this seems getting far away (it is not really as far 
as it seems) from burning a bundle of weeds. 


IN. THE GARDEN, 


ABnout Rock WorK. 
VERY interesting paper was contributed to the last volume of the 
AN Royal Horticultural Society by Mr. Cuthbertson, of Rothesay, about 
** Alpine plants,” or more particularly the making of a rock garden. 


As the season is approaching fcr this work, it will be interesting to refer to 


the writer’s opinion as to the best way 
to proceed. 
POSITION AND ASPECT 
are important. The rock garden 
**should be away from walls and houses 
if possible. Not only is a rockery 
me nt to be a suitable home for 
A'pines, but it should also be a 
veritable reproduction of natural 
rockiness, and to an artistic eye 
masonry in juxtaposition with it is 
somewhat jarring and neutralises the 
desired effect. What we want in a 
rock garden is seclusion—retirement— 
away from the very sight of every- 
thing that reminds us of the work- 
aday world, its cares and _ worries. 
We want to be alone, there to com- 
mune with Nature and, mayhap, with 
Nature’s God. If it must be against 
a wall, then shrubs should be arranzed 
at the back, so that the wall may as 
far as possible be hidden. But the 
best position is an open space free 
from the shade of trees and clear of 
their roots, with an exposure to the 
east and south. 
‘* SOIL. 

‘*For general purposes rotted sandy, 
turfy loam, with a fifth or sixth part 
of leaf mould added, is most suitable. 
For such as grow on limestone rocks 
the addition of lime in some form is 
necessary. A fifth part of lime rubbish 
from an old building is just the thing. 
Failing this, fresh lime will do, but in 

. smaller proportions. Mostly all the 
Saxifrages, particularly the encrusted 
species, grow on limestone at an 
altitude of from 6,o000ft. to 9,oo00ft. 
Some Alpines delight in a peaty soil, 
such as the hardy Ericas, Litho- 
spermum, Rhododendrons, etc. Yet 





the compost I have named. The 
best way tu apply the soil is to pack 
the stones with it while building. Soils 
for special plants can be added in 
special places as required. 

‘*The whole rockery is the better 
for an annual top-dressing of fresh 
soil, but care should be taken not to 
cover the stones too much, else its 
character as a rockery will be lost. 
Manure should not be applied except 
in quite special cases. Every means 
should be taken to prevent a strong 
soft growth, as it hinders many species 
from flowering, and unfits them for 
resisting the damp of winter and the 
withering frosty winds of spring.” 
These are merely a few extracts 
which will help the beginner to avoid 
mistakes. 

ReEcENT NEw FLowers. 

Anemone japonica Mont Rose.— 
There are several forms of the beautiful 
Japanese Windflower in gardens now, 
and additional ones of merit are most 
welcome. Mont Rose is of decided 
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beautiful pink shade in colour, and almost 
double, yet still preserving their gracefulness and 
beauty. So often doubling a flower . means 
spoiling it absolutely. | Several flowers are borne 
together, and they appear well above the leaves. 
This was given the Royal Horticultural Society’s 
award of merit at a recent meeting, and was 
shown by Mr. H. J. Jones of Ryecroft Nursery, 
Hither Green, Lewisham. 

New Dahtias.—Of course, at this season, 
one of the most important of garden flowers is 
the Dahlia, and several novelties were distin- 
guished recently by special awards, At a meeting 
of the Royal Horticultural Society held lately, 
Messrs. Burrell and Co. of Cambridge received 
no less than eight awards for the Cactus varieties, 
which are now much prized in gardens. The 
Cactus class, as 1eaders are doubtless aware, have 
flowers of remarkably distinct form, with the 
florets narrow, pointed, and making quite a starry 
bloom. The colours of the flowers were delightful, 
in some varieties mingling ore into the other, 
as in many a dainty Tea Rose. Rosine is a 
mixture of rose and purple ; Artus and Dinorah 
display shades of buff and bronze; Imperator, 
deep red; Lyric, pale red, with the base of the 
petals yellow; Vesta, blush, and quite pale 
centre. The well-known Dahlia grower, Mr. 
Stredwick, had a very charming clear sulphur 
yellow flower named Eclipse, and in Jealousy, 
too, the flowers are yellow, but of a deeper shade. 
In each case an award of merit was given. 

PEGGING Down Rosgs. 

This is a first-rate method of growing the 
vigorous Roses. Plant them from 2ft. 6in. to 3ft. 
apart; prune hard the first year, then the following 
year tie down the long growths parallel to the 
ground, They will flower all along the shoots. 
Later on young growths start up from the base, 
and, if allowed to grow upright, these will bloom 
about a month later than the pegged down shoots, 
When the long shoots appear worn out, cut them 
clean away and pez down young ones instead, 
but they will usually last two or three years. 
Beds of Roses so treated make a fine feature on 
a lawn; such kinds as W. A. Richardson, Alister 
Stella Gray, Gustave Regis, and others, bloom 
most profusely, as will also strong-growing 
Hybrid Perpetuals and Bourbons. 

WALLS FOR TEA RoskEs. 

Every advantage should be taken of walls 
and close boarded ‘fences for the beautiful Tea 
Roses. Unless the walls are very high, do not 
plant the usual so-called climbin: kinds. Varieties 
known as the strongest dwarf growers are the 
most suitable. Trench the ground, plant in 
autumn, and prune very sparingly. Thorou hly 
soak the plants at the root now and then with 
water. Twelve excellent kinds for this purpose 
are Anna Olivier, Mme. Hoste, Comtesse de 
Nadaillac, Niphetos,s Mme. de Watteville, 
The Bride, Bridesmaid, Maman _ Cocke’, 
Marie Van Houtie, Mme. Charles, Mme. Lambard, and Mile. Abel 
Chatenay. 


C. Rerd, Wishaw, N.B. 


HARDY SHRUBS FOR THE GREENHOUSE. 

By means of the protection and slight encouragement afforded by the gentle 
heat of the greenhouse many hardy shrubs may be induced to flower much earlier 
than their brethren out of doors, and at that time they are greatly admired, as 
they associate well with the Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, and other bulbs then 
in flower, the whole being suggestive of the coming spring. In selecting shrubs 
for flowering in the greenhouse, preference should be given to those of sym- 
metrical shape, and those which have been grown in a spot fully. exposed to air 
and sunshine, as these conditions are far more favourable to the formation of flower 
buds than if the shrubs are shaded or crowded up in any way. In some nurseries, 


, Particularly in one or two of the large Dutch ones, immense numbers of shrubs are 


specially grown for flowerirg under glass, some of them being confined altogether 
in pots, as they do not then suffer by removal. If the plants are in the open 
ground, they should Le lifted and potted as soon as possible after the leaves have 
fallen, as there is then time for the roots to become partially established before 
they are taken into the greenhouse, which must be done a little before Christmas, 
though the time should be varied to maintain a succession. When potted they 
should be stood on a bed of ashes and given a good watering to settle the soil in 
its place. After this they must be regularly supplied with water. When 


THE FLOWERING SEASON IS OVER 
the plan's must not be stood out of doors at once, as the leaves and young 
shoots that have been produced under glass are naturally tender. If there is a 
frame at hand where they can be protected from frosts and cutting winds the 
plants may be stood therein; if not, they should be allowed to remain in the 
greenhouse till all danger from ‘rosts is over. Then plunge them out in a spot 
fully exposed to sunshine and air, and if well watered (occasionally with manure 
water) during the summer they will set their buds in readiness for another 
Season’s display. 
SELECTION. 

The principal subjects for this treatment are Lilacs, pariiculaily the white 
Marie Legraye, Azalea mollis, with different shades of yellow and terra-cotta, 
Deutzia gracilis, Spirszea confusa, Staphylea colchica, Prunus sinensis flore-plena, 
and double Cherries, all with white blossoms. The whole of these are deciduous ; 


but of evergreens we have Rhododendrons of various kinds and colours, Kalmia — 


latifolia, pink, Andromeda japonica and floribunda, both white. In addition 
to those previously mentioned there are of deciduous subjects Forsythia 
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suspensa and F, viridissima with golden blossoms, the Snow’ all Tree or Guelder 
Rose (Viburnum opulus), white, and two pretty Magnolias, viz., the pure white 
M. stellata and the pink M. Lenné. That delightful Broom, Cytisus Andreanus, 
whose golden blossoms are blotched with velvety crimson, expands beautifully 
under glass, while the Peaches, Almonds, and Hydrangeas are well-known 
shrubs very frequently employed for this purpose. 


HARDY PLANTS FOR THE GREENHOUSE, 


As with hardy shr.abs, miny herbaceous plants that succeed perfectly in the 
open ground are valuable for the decoration of the greenhouse, especially Curing 
the spring, as with the umount of protection there afforded the blossoms are 
purer in tint than where fully exposed to rain and wind. A good illustration of 
this is to be found in the Christmas Rose (Hellebo:us niger), which forms a 
delightful feature in the depth of winter. 

A few good subjects for this purpose are: Anemones of different sorts, 
particularly the spring-flowering kinds; Aster alp-nus, Campanulas, various ; 
Dielytra spectabilis (Bleeding Heart); Doronicam austriacum, Erythronium 
(Doz’s-tooth Violet) of sorts; Funsias, particularly those with variegated 
leaves; Helleborus (Christmas Rose); Hemerocallis, Hepaticas, Heuchera 
sanguinea, Iris, in variety; Lychnis, Orobus vernus, Polygonatum multiflorum 
(Solomon’s Seal); Primulas, many kinds; Saxifraga (particularly burseriana), 
Camposi, granulata flore-plena, oppositifolia, pyramidalis, and sarmentosa ; 
Spireeas, many kinds; Tiarella cordifolia, and Violas. 

Tue FoLiaGe or THE GIANT KNOTWEED. 

Mr. Burbridge, the well-known curator of the Trin‘ty College Botanic 
Girdens, Dubiin, recently sent us endrmous leaves of the Giant Knotweed 
(Polygonum sachalinense). . We measured them, and the larger of the two 
was 13in. in length, with a width of 8in., and quite crimson in colour, The 
plant itself must have been a magnificent picture of autumn colouring. We 
enjoy these big-leaved plants by the water margin; they are bold in foliage and 


stately in growth. 
CrAB JOHN DowNIE. 


This is a beautiful Crab, and fruiting prodigiously this year. It isa mistake 
not to use these brilliant fruits more liberally in the garden; the tree is graceful 
in growth, covered with white bloom in spring, and in the autumn with a wealth 
of oblong fruits of red and yellow. A group upon the outskirts of the lawn 
where the trees are not crowded up with neighbouring things pre-ents many 
Leautiful aspects during the year. 
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THE OLD PLACE, 
LINDFIELD, 


THE SEAT OF 


MR. CHARLES 






E. KEMP. 





OLDENEV 


HE village of Lindfield, between Cuckfield and Horsted 






through Hayward’s Heath on the way to Brighton are aware 
that a place so charming lies near. It is a lovely country, 
richly wooded, from which many views are gained of the distant 
South Downs, with picturesque and rustic scenes such as 


Keynes, is one of the most interesting to the artist 
and the antiquary in the whole county of Sussex, 


which is a very great thing to say. Few of those who pass 
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we are familiar with in the paintings of 
Constable. There has been from the 
earliest times a great residential district 
in this part of Sussex, and on both sides 
of the South Downs there are numerous 
great mansions or the remains of them, 
not seldom turned into farmhouses, 
The wayfarer will constantly come 
across quaint bits of timber architecture 
hereabout, with a rustic beauty pos- 
sessing a special charm of its own. 
Lindfield itself still possesses many 
houses of timber in its ancient street, of 
which several are very deserving of 
notice 

The ancient gentry have departed, 
but their houses thus remain. There is 
Pax Hill, an Elizabethan house of 
stone, built in 1606, and very picturesque. 
Kenwardes was once the seat of the 
old Sussex family of Chaloner, of whom 
Colonel Chaloner was a supporter of 
the Commonwealth and a Justice of the 
Peace, who is recorded to have cele- 
brated lay marriages in his house under 
an ordinance of the Parliament. Lunt 
and East Mascalls are other notable 
houses, in the vicinity of Lindfield. 
Happily the architectural treasures of 
the region have not been overlooked, 
and a new sun of prosperity has shone 
upon some few places that had fallen 
into decay, leading to achievements in 
the domain of country life very note- 
worthy indeed. 

Here has the skill of modern 
hands recovered the spirit of the eld, 
and in the Old Place, a mansion origi- 
nally built about the year 1590, has 
created a jewel well befitting that 
beautiful land. Mr. Kemp, who loves 
his garden well, has been his own 
architect in this re-creation of the quaint 
and beautiful abode. It is a house of a 
class found in many parts of England 
besides this district of Sussex, but few 
examples of it are so satisfactory in 
their varied features as this. Look at 
those wonderful gables, in 
their picturesque grouping, at the lofty 
chimneys, at the mullioned windows 
with their storied panes. Ask your- 
self, then, if anything can be more 
English in character than the Old 
Place. Harmonious contrasts of colour 
are found in the varied hues of its 
brick, wood, and stone, of its mossy 
tiles, and the rare greens of the ivy 
and flowering climbers that vest its 
structure. There is rich detail in the 
mansion, yet all in the simple style, 
developed from simple materials. 
Never, surely, did the ancient worker 
produce a more subtle charm than we 
find in its many features. The 
splendidly-carved _ barge-boards, the 
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armorial adornments of the porch, the slender vanes, the quaint 
forms of the pargeting and chiselled woodwork within the court, 
all mark the rare hand of an artist. Moreover, whatever is new 
here is own brother to the old—to the rugged time-worn timbers, 
and tothe thick thatch of straw, beneath which nestle the diamond 
panes well sheltered from wind and sun. 

And. if we would seek a feature of distinction, and a rare 
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adornment for a garden, do we not find it in that splendid dial 
with its faces lifted aloft upon the twisted pillar, that speaks of 
the fleeting hours? This garden monitor of the life passed 
joyously or sorrowfully in the pleasaunce or in the outer world, 
might well be an exemplar for many. It is a delightful 
garden creation. Nunc sol; nunc umbva—so is it true of the 
garden as of the world. And above the dial, in bronze, is the 
pelican “in her piety ’—the 
desert bird ‘whose beak un- 
locks her bosom’s stream,” feed- 
ing her young with her blood. 
Could we grace a garden with 
a fairer adornment than this? 
Could we seek a more fitting 
centre about which a garden 
should grow? Where, com- 
pared to such an object, are the 
mouldering temples, fabricated 
ruins, or anchorites’ cells of 
another age than this? Perish 
they from the sweet domain, 
where labour the conjoined 
hands of Nature and Art—those 
presences dwelling in the garden 
world ! 

But the added charms of 
the Old Place do not end 
here. There is the sweetest 
fancy to be found displayed in 
all the gates and surroundings 
of the mansion. Look, now, 
at the marvellous grouping of 
the house, where many gables 
rise from overhanging stories, 
where rarely-leaded windows 
give their picturesque charm, 
where the barge-boards are 4 
masterpiece of the craftsmans 
skill, and where the chimneys 
‘COUNTRY LIFE.” and vanes rise up to the over 
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arching sky. Mark how the 
shadows fall on this glorious 
frontage; how an air of sweet 
mystery seems to cling to the 
wood and brick; how the 
imagination is tempted to seek 
new beauties in all those nooks 
and shadows, wherein clinging 
clematis bestows an added 
charm. What a pleasure, then, 
is it to pass down from that 
Tudor porch atong the green 
alley to the garden realm 
without, with the delight of 
flowers and of yew. 

Then the garden-house! 
What can we say of this 
fascinating resort save that it 
isa supreme triumph of garden 
architecture in subtle harmony 
with the surroundings, and 
carrying the spirit of the house 
into the green pleasaunce with- 
out? Here is picturesqueness 
truly embodied. And from 
those windows ranged along 
the length what a realm of 
beauty do we not survey? 
Look at tha. wondrous double 
hedge of yew, buttressed and 
strengthened, as it were, in 
its curious and unfamiliar shape 
to flank and enclose the way. 
We do not know another hedge exactly like this, for, if the 
expression may be pardoned, the hedge is architectural too, and 
possesses the same spirit that we find in the house itself. 

And this yew walk is flanked by sweet and fragrant 
gardens, wherein are abundant floral treasures. Tantus amor 
florum—such is the love of flowers indeed. Hence is nothing 
banished but what would be garish or would obtrude. Simple 
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THE GREEN ALLEY. “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
blooms are there that neighbour the standard laurels garnished 
with ivy. It is a character the pictures disclose, but that the 
pen can scarcely convey. 

Yet it is evident that the hand of knowledge has guided 
the formation of these pleasure grounds, and it would seem that 
there has been an admirable system—the good old system 
described by T. James in “ The Carthusian "-—* of terraces and 
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angled walks, and clipt yew 
hedges, against whose dark and 
rich verdure the bright, old- 
fashioned flowers glitter in 
the sun.” There has certainly 
been a_ surpassing love of 
flowers, and hence does the 
garden prosper. ‘ You have 
heard it said,’’ wrote Ruskin, in 
“* Sesame and Lilies,” “ (and I 
believe there is more than 
fancy even in the saying, but 
let it pass for a fanciful one), 
that flowers only flourish 
rightly in the garden of some- 
one who loves them. J know 
you would like that to be true ; 
you would think it a pleasant 
magic if you could flush your 
flowers into brighter bloom by 
a kind look upon them; nay, 
more, if your look had the 
power, not only tocheer, but to 
guard—if you could bid the 
black blight turn away, and 
the knotted caterpillar spare 
if you could bid the dew fall 

upon them in the drought, and = S¢ Pyright 

say to the south wind in frost, 

‘Come, thou south, and breathe upon my garden, that the 
spices of it may flow out.’ This you would think a great thing.” 
Without pursuing Ruskin’s magic words to their deep human 
significance, we may say that they have an objective truth also— 
that they imply the effect of the love of a garden upon its 
outcome, as the causa causans of its perfection. Such, we think, 
must have been—-and, indeed, manifestly has been-—the origin 
of the perfection of the gardens at the Old Place, which, to 
paraphrase the words of William Morris, in his ‘‘ Hopes and 
Fears for Art,”’ are both orderly and rich, well-fenced from the 
outside world, stored with floral charms, but not with the 
“mighty strong colour” of glowing masses, and yet not imitating 
either the wilfulness or wildness of Nature. 

Then, again, we must notice the pleached avenue of stately 
limes that margin and adorn the straight path to the interesting 
church, with ever a view as we proceed of architecture and garden 
combined that would be hard to excel. Yews of many shapes 
and kinds are here to invest the place with the solemn character 
that they alone can impart—a solemnity that wins us to sweet 
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garden melancholy, as it were, irradiated with a beauty and a 
joy that otherwise we might never experience in our pleasaunces. 
The tall-growing lilies and irises, the branching roses, and all 
the sweet galaxy of the garden, find their foil and contrast in the 
lines of these deep hedges and of the sentinel yews that neighbour 
them. Thus is the character of enclosure given to the garden, 
but of enclosure brightened by open lawns like velvet to the 
tread, and by many a distant view of the hills and meadows of 
that delightful Sussex land. Therefore is the Old Place at 
Lindfield a most beautiful and artistic abode. 


BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


NEW book by the authoress of ‘A Counsel of Perfection” must 
always be looked forward to with pleasure, and I therefore give 
the place of honour this week to Lucas Malet’s ‘‘ The Gateless 
Barrier.” Ever since, some twenty years ago, her novel—was it 

her first ?—‘* Colonel Enderby’s Wife” appeared, I have been interested 
in Lucas Malet’s work. One expects some talent for fiction, some 
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distinction in letters, from a daughter of Charles Kings'ey ; but Lucas Malet tesides 
these things showed that she had ideas, an original way of putting things and 
of looking at things, which gave her books a special value. Probably the novel 
of hers which attracted most notice on its appearance was ‘* The Wages of Sin,” 
though I myself think ‘ A Counsel of Perfection ” the best thing she has done. 
“The Wages of Sin” was a very powerful and, in some ways, a very terrible 
book, and for a while it seemed to have exhausted its author’s powers, for 
several years elapsed before anything else appeared from her pen. When at 
length she broke silence with ‘‘ The Car‘ssima,” most readers, I fear, were 
disappointed, The story, weird, fanciful, clever as it was, failed to grip the 
attention. It was emotionally unsatisfying. 

The same criticism, in a measure, applies to ‘* The Gateless Barrier,” which 
Messrs. Methuen have just published. It is an immeasurably <leverer book than 
‘The Carissima,” but though one admires its cleverness, one's emotions are left 
by it cold. The intellect is stirred, but not the heart. This is partly due to the 
fantastic nature of its theme. Its heroine is a ghost, a ‘fairy lady” of attractive 
appearance and disposition, who haunts the yellow Jrawing-room of Stoke 
Rivers, Its hero, Laurence Rivers, half worldling, half poet, married to a 
“smart” American wife, and heir to the extensive Rivers estates when his 
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eccentric uncle dies, meets the ghost when he comes to Stoke Rivers to visit his 
dying relative, and falls in love with her. She falls equally in love with him, 
confusing him apparently (she is not an omniscient phantom) with a long dead 
Rivers whom he resembles, who fell at Trafalgar, and to whom she had been 
engaged. So great is Laurence’s admiration for the ‘‘ fairy lady ” that he sets 
himself by sheer force of will and love to bring her back to life, to endow her 
spirit once more with a living body of flesh and blood, and he all but succeeds. 

So fantastic a subject for fiction demands treatment of the most delicate 
and subtle kind to appeal to our imaginations. But so clever is Lucas Malet, 
that she almost succeeds in carrying her readets along with her, and making 
them accept the story as at least conceivable. Ultimately, of course, Laurence 
fails, the ‘fairy lady’s” coffin, which has been bricked up by the eccentric master 
of Stoke Rivers of her day in the wall of the yellow drawing-room, is discovered, 
owing to the heating of an electric light wise’ which burns away the woodwork 
of the panelling and reveals its hiding-place, Laurence accepts the inevitable, 
and we are left to believe that he and Mrs. Rivers lived fairly happily ever after. 
But did they? I cannot help fearing that they did not. The Rivers family have 
clearly been eccentric for generations, and eccentric husbands are apt to be 
boring to ‘*smart ” American wives. The book leaves me with the impression 
that the Stoke Rivers household, 
though no longer haunted by an attrac- 
tive ghost in the yellow drawing-room, 
found life a rather dreary affair as the 
years went on. 

But though I think Lucas Malet 
has chosen her subject somewhat wil- 
fully, and set herself a task which she 
could hardly hope to accomplish with 
complete success, I admire the im- 
mense skill with which some of her 
characters are drawn, the wit and 
observation with which her incidents 
are described. Nothing could be 
better than the picture of the elder 
Mr. Rivers, the hard, intellectually 
arrogant materialist. Nothing could 
be better than the picture of Arm- 
strong, the shrewd capable Scots 
Factor. Laurence himself is well 
drawn, and so, too, is the ‘* fairy lady,” 
though her outline is necessarily 
shadowy. The curate is, perhaps, 
slightly caricatured, and I am not sure 
whether Virginia is quite human ; but 
the characters as a whole are treated 
in masterly fashion. The reply which 
Laurence’s scc tical uncle makes to 
his nephew’s ..ccount of the ‘‘ fairy 
lady ” and his theory of her appear- 
ances is worth quoting, if on'y for the 
literary force with which it is set 
down : 

‘** Fables!’ he said 
‘fables! I ask bread of you and you 
give me astone. I offer you an unpre- 
cedented opportunity of psychological 
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study, and you approach it in the spirit of a ballad-monger ora mountebank!_ I 
require from you close observation, scientific acumen, an unrelenting pursuit of 
truth, and you put me off with some old wives’ tale of lost letters, the ravings 
of an hysterical girl, of reincarnation, multiple identity, and I know not what 
farrago of sickly sentiment and out-worn superstition! You trouble me with 
rubbish, which it would be an impertinence to offer as material for serious 
consideration to a peasant’s child, of ordinary mental capacity, in a modern 
board-school. Nor can I, my dear Laurence, acquit you of insincerity, since you 
trick out this unworthy stuff in the extravagant language of an erotic poem, 
while claiming for yourself an attitude wholly platonic and superior to animal 
passion.’ 

*** You are harsh, sir,’ Laurence was permitted to remark. 

‘* Mr. Rivers turned his head on the pillow. His expression was distinctly 
malevolent. 

***T bezin to gauge the average man,’ he replied calmly. ‘I begin to 
recognise that he is a willing, probably wilful, self-deceiver—that he is incapable 
of mental advance, that he will never expunge the mythological element from his 
religious outlook, or learn to discriminate between emotion, the product of the 
senses, and accurate knowledge, the product of laborious enquiry and elevated 
thought.’ ”’ 

There are two books of which ‘* The Gateless Barrier” powerfully reminds 
me; one is ‘* Cecilia de Noel,” a very brilliant story by Lanoe Falconer which 
Messrs. Macmillan published some years ago, in which the ghost, though unlike 
Lucas Malet’s ghost it is never restored or almost 1estored to flesh and blood, 
is brought into relation with humanity in a more or less similar way by the 
sheer force of I@ve and sympa'hy. In ‘‘ The Gateless Barrier ” that love is the 
love of an jmf@ginative man for an exceptionally beautiful phantom. In 
“Cecilia de Noel” it is the love of a good woman, so warm-hearted and 
sympathetic that she can pity and strive to help even a lost spirit. Both books 
were written by women, both under-pseudonyms. But I must own to thinking 
lanoe Falconer’s the finer idea more finely executed. The other book which 
‘* The Gateless Barrier” recalls to me 
resembles it in a more superficial 
manner. I mean Mr. Mallock’s ‘* New 
Kepublic.” Lucas Malet’s Laurence 
is very like Mr. Mallock’s, Lucas 
Malet’s sceptical uncle is quite curi- 
ously like Mr. Mallock’s, and the 
relations between the two and the 
wonderful houses in which they live are 
again rather alike. But I must drop 
the subject of resemblances, or people 
will imagine that I am approaching 
that vexed subject of plagiarism ; and 
if there is one thing more obvious than 
another, it is that Lucas Malet has 
imitated: neither of these books, anJ 
very prohably has not read either of 
them, ‘ 

In the first chapter of Mr. St. 
Aubyn’s last novel, ‘* The Prick of 
Conscience” (Digby, Long, and Co.), 
the dramatis persona are, so to speak, 
placed before the curtain and_ intro- 
duced to the audience: Mrs. Gardiner, 
the unfaithful wife; Capta’n Darrell, 
the lover whom her wiles have 
ensnared ; Mr. Gardiner, the dour 
and silent husband ; and last, but not 
least, Miss Hester Temple, who has 
been engaged, as stated in the text, to 
teach the only daughter of the house in 
the morning and keep an eye on the 
fliriations of Mrs. Gardiner in the 
afternoon. She enters the hall as 
Captain Darrell is leaving it, her future 
pupil surveysher from the upper storey, 
and the m7se-en-scene is complete. Her 
mistress merely observes silently that 
‘‘her clothes are ill-fitting and her 
face pa'e and sallow,” and is quite 
unaware that, despite these d'sadvan- 
tages, she is destined to be the good genius of the family. So it is, however. 
Miss Temple keeps watch over her erring mistress, reforms (and afterwards 
marries) Captain Darrell, tames her half-savage little pupil, and is, in fact, a 
prodigy. But I think Mr. St. Aubyn has done better work. 

The opening chapters of ** Path and Goal,” by Ada Cambridge, which 
Messrs. Methuen have published, awoke in me a faint hope of a revival of the 
old country-town novels of the days of c:inolines and coaches. The arrival in 
the first paragraph of the hero, a young doctor ‘‘ with a neat dark head and 
steady eyes,” recalled the.old-time manner of G. P. R. James. But the hope 
was blighted. The story is quite in the modern manner. I will not reveal 
more of its plot than is disclosed by saying that the moral of the story seems to 
be that under no circumstances should you allow yourself to pick up and care for 
a strange infant left on your doorstep. 
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ROM the whole of the fruit- growing districts reports 

have this year been received of a most abundant crop; 

nothing equal to it has been experienced since 1893. 

But a certain embarrassment arises from the very 
abundance, and this is not decreased by the fact of 

very fine crops being reported from abroad, particularly America. 
In such a season the great difficulty is how to dispose of the 
fruit to advantage. The facilities are greater than they were 
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some years ago, but it is nevertheless to be feared that some 
growers will fail to get rid of their crops. One reason for a 
greater demand lies in the growth of jam factories. Most of 
these, it is true, have their own gardens and plantations, but 
the proprietors are generally willing to buy freely in good years, 
As is well known, plum and apple pulp enters to a great extent 
into the composition of cheap preserves. It is the custom to 
pulp the fruit, and then put it away till wanted in hermetically 
sealed casks. In this way it can be held over in large quantities, 
and the abundance of one season is made to compensate for 
the deficiency of another. But jam-makers, as might be expected, 
are in the habit of beating down prices to a minimum, so that, 
except asa last resort, it is not always satisfactory to sell to them, 
Cider-makers are also able to take apples in almost any quantity. 
In about four seasons out of five they are unable to obtain as 
many as they require, and it is‘good business on their part to 
buy very largely when fruit is plentiful. Far from deteriorating, 
good cider improves with age, so that this is the very best method 
of storing apples. There are one or two drawbacks from the 
grower’s point of view. Makers of cheap cider dare not look 
so far forward, as their inferior stuff has not the same keeping 
properties, and they cannot afford to buy any except windfalls 
and the poorer sorts of fruit. On the other hand, ciderists who 
have a reputation to lose are more particular about the apples 
they buy, so that it is not every sort that can be disposed of 
to them. Notwithstanding all this, however, vast quantities 
of fruit that ten years ago would have been left to rot on 
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the ground or surrendered to livestock, now find their way 
to the pulping machine or the cider press. That is so much 
to the good, especially as the cultivator in these cases has 
very little trouble about picking or railway carriage, the fruit 
being in many cases bought on the trees, and gathered and 
transported by the purchaser. 

The channels through which fruit is disposed of in ordinary 
years do not serve so well in a bumper season, because they lead 
to a market that is easily glutted. Keepers of fruit shops are 
not the most enterprising of mortals, and often resort to the 
short-sighted policy of buying as cheaply as they can and still 
endeavouring to keep up the retail price. Accordingly the 
market is not enlarged. But in the years of greatest abundance 
there are many hundreds of thousands of potential consumers 
who are never tapped. The writer very well remembers a case 
that occurred in 1893. An acquaintance of his who owns a very 
fine orchard in Kent had a splendid crop of beautiful apples that 
were simply allowed to fa!l and litter the ground. Such prices 
were being obtained at Covent Garden that he did not consider 
they would pay for picking, carriage, and seller’s commission. 
They were beautiful apples, however, and’ it was suggested that 
an advertisement should be inserted in a journal looked at by 
those interested in farm and garden. The offer was carefully 
considered beforehand, and the following points taken into con- 
sideration. First, to save any bother, it should be a cash-with- 
order trade. Next, the middle-class householder who was 
expected to respond is always wary about being let in for 
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.arriage. Consultation with the railway people showed, how- 
ever, that on the size of parcel contemplated this was not a 
formidable burden, and therefore a ‘carriage-paid” price was 
quoted. Then again, the ‘‘returned-empty” had to be considered. 
Our friend, who is not wanting in ingenuity, soon knocked 
together a box quite strong enough for the purpose that he 
could get made in any quantities at the cost of a few coppers 
each. Thus the convenience of the purchaser was thoroughly 
studied. He had only to take out a small postal order or write 
a cheque, and there was delivered at his door, without any 
further annoyance or trouble whatsoever, a box of apples very 
much superior in quality and a great deal cheaper than those he 
got from the greengrocer, and yet the grower obtained very 
nearly double what he would have got by sending them to 
market in the usual way. This plan worked like magic. 
Orders came from all parts of England and Scotland, and in 
afew weeks not only. was the orchard cleared out, but so was 
that of his immediate neighbours, on whose crops he had to fall 
back. The experiment proved beyond doubt or question that 
even when the markets for fruit appear to be thoroughly glutted, 
there are any number of people who can be successfully appealed 
to. A little enterprise and common-sense are all that is required 
on the grower’s part. 

Now, it-is obvious that this principle is capable of very wide 
extension. Indeed, once before in the writer’s experience it has 
acted wonderfully. The tenant of a few acres in a remote corner 
of the North of England, ten years ago, was in a most wretched 
condition, though an unusually skilful, sober, and industrious 
man. ‘Spend a shilling or two on advertisements and use the 
parcel post,” was the gist of the advice we offered him. He 
tried it as an experiment, and what is the result? Happening 
to be in the neighbourhood last autumn, we looked him up, and 
found him a flourishing member of the community, taking land 
wherever it was offered, and extending his fruit plantations in 
every direction. His only anxiety was to obtain a long lease— 
at least ten years—of the land. He now possesses a good horse 
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ANISH farming has on no previous occasion been 
described with so much minuteness and practical 
knowledge as in the report of the recent visit of 
Essex farmers to that country, a rough proof of 
which is before us, It bears evident traces of the 

examination and discussion to which each point would naturally 
be subjected by men and women who have themselves been for 
several years forced into dairying by the unremunerative returns 
from arable farming. Denmark, says the report, ‘has already 
solved the problem of agricultural depression, and has entered 
upon a career of fast increasing prosperity.” Now in the life of 
an individual such a state is not obtained without self-denial 
and hard work, and a nation, too, has to exercise these homely 
virtues. The average small holder in Denmark is not rich, 
except in that most valuable of possessions, good health. He 
has not good soii to work; it is poor and sandy in the uplands, 
wet and marshy in the bottoms. ‘Land for the most part is 
not as good as ours,” is the opinion of Mr. Drage. Nor is tke 
climate, with its brief spring and long winter, a very favourable 
one. The markets, too, are far away. One point seems to have 
struck the Essex men very much, They have tried to get on in 
dairying by laying land down to permanent pasture, even when it 
ls extremely unsuited to that purpose, but in cases where excellent 
meadows could be made, the Dane prefers to plough. On a 
typical large farm of 870 acres only 120 acres of boggy meadow 
are allowed to remain in pasture. We have an analogous fashion 
in England that has been growing of late among owners of 
Down flocks, viz., sheep-feeding on arable land; it is by no 
means certain that even in dairy districts permanent pasture 
Suggests the most economical treatment of the soil. A long 
fotation and free cultivation of roots and fodder. crops would 
Probably pay better in the end. In Denmark one acre out of 
ten, in England one in two and a-half, is in. permanent pasture. 
The cow most generally kept has about the same milking capacity 
and butter ratio as our dairy shorthorn, but it lacks the 
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and cart, which he drives to the nearest town every market day, 
but he declares that his best business is still done through the 
parcel post. What is to hinder others following his example ? 
In Lincolnshire, and along the East Coast generally, there is a 
great plethora of fruit; but many of the growers make the mistake 
of thinking that London is the only market. It is nothing of the 
kind, although the purchasing power of the London citizen has not 
been half exploited yet. Still the capital is fairly well supplied. 
It is the centre to which nearly all the great exporting countries 
send their fruit, and it has Kent at its elbow. Then the excellent 
arrangements made by the Great Eastern Railway enable the 
farmers in Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk, and Cambridge to send their 
boxes direct to the consumer. Obviously, therefore, it would be 
a mistake to depend much upon the metropolis. | As a matter of 
fact, the large fruit growers in that rich part of the Fenland 
situated round Wisbech disregard it altogether, and send by far 
the greater part of their produce to Scotland. Glasgow, Edinburgh, 
Dundee, Aberdeen, and the other large Scotch towns have not a 
Kent at their back. No doubt fruit growing in Scotland has 
made great advances considering the climate; but it is far from 
sufficient to meet the demand, and is not likely ever to do so. 
The finer fruits never will be grown there on a very extensive 


. scale, and it is really with the foreigner that the Wisbech growers 


have to compete. Again, native fruit is about a { rtnight later 
than that which is produced in the Southern half of England. 
The great manufacturing towns of the Midlands and the North, 
Birmingham, Manchester, Sheffield, Liverpool, Leeds, Darlington, 
Durham, Newcastle, and so on, form a splendid market for fruit. 
In the cases referred to orders came much more freely from them 
than from London. Wide advertisement would therefore seem 
to be the main thing required, and almost of equal importance is 
it to study the ease of the consumer and to give him the least 
possible trouble by despatching the goods carriage-paid, and 
in a box that he may afterwards split up for firewood. By 
that method the greatest surplus of fruit may be profitably 
got rid of. 








general-purpose’ merits of that animal. Of recent years, 
however, great efforts have been made to improve it, and*these 
have gone on two separate lines—breeding and feeding. In 
regard to both of these English dairy farmers have much to 
learn, though it might be all comprised in one phrase—taking 
trouble. The Danish farmers, who are trained to work together 
in every possible way, have various associations for heiping one 
another. They unite to employ a young expert to go from 
herd to herd, verifying and testing the milking records of each 
cow, so that by selecting dams of the best milking qualities they 
may stamp this characteristic in the breed. They also combine 
to obtain the use of suitable bulls, and in this they are assisted 
by the Government, that assistance being dependent on approval 
of the animal by the Board of Agriculture, which is guided, to 
some extent, by the position the animal has taken in shows where 
premiums are offered. Now trouble such as this the English 
dairyman will not take. Te depends not on exactly kept records, 
but on a general impression that such and such a cow is a good 
milker or a light feeder, but when the labour is hired he is 
continually being thrown out of his reckoning. ne 

A great deal of this working by method is due to the schooling 
and training of the Danish. Only a very intelligent people could 
have changed so quickly. In 1870 they exported only 90,ooocwt. 
of butter, in 1899 this amount had increased to 1,430,052cwt., that 
is to say, the business was multiplied by sixteen. An equally striking 
growth has taken place in egg production. In 1880 the eggs sold 
brought £50,000, in 1899 they brought more than seventeen times 
as much—£865,000. When we remember how long British farmers 
floundered in the gulf of depression, without being able to make 
up their minds what to do, some difference in the preparation of 
the two countries will become apparent. This was partly legis- 
lative, partly educational. For centuries our Parliament has 
acted on the assumption that great estates should be protected 
from being broken up, and that yeomen holdings should be left 
to take care of themselves. Indeed, the Enclosure Acts of last 
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century were fatal tothe latter by curtailing the right of common 
pasture, without which small holdings could in few districts be 
carried on at a profit, just as the Scottish crofts became untenable 
when the hill grazing rights were withdrawn. We offer no 
opinion whatever on the vexed question of politics and economy, 
but only elucidate the fact that when depression came it had to 
be met, for the most part, by large farmers renting from owners 
of great estates and employing men who had ceased to have 
either common rights or land of their own. The Danish 
Legislature has followed an opposite course. As far back as 
1769 it was enacted by royal decree that peasant land must not 
be incorporated with estate land; it must always remain peasant 
land, and be farmed by a peasant. Various statutes carried on 
this policy, till, in 1885, only 7§ per cent. of the peasant farms 
were other than freehold, the numbers being 66,275 freeholds 
and 5,403 leasehold peasant farms. At the present moment 
66 per cent. of the total cultivated area of Denmark is in small 
holdings, of an average of 93 acres. On one estate—that of 
Bregentved—45o peasant farms and 1,250 cottages with allotments 
have been sold, mostly freehold, within the last three years. It 
will thus be seen that the rural population was very different in 
character from that which had grown up in England when 
the depression began to be felt in all its force. They had 


also received an education unlike that we bestow on rural 
children. 

To begin at the elementary schools, our village urchins are 
entirely shut off from the fields. They go to school every day, 
they have lessons at night, and the teaching is that which serves 
equally well for the children of small shopkeepers and town 
artisans. The knowledge they used to obtain from going to 






ESPITE all 
its technical 
faults, Mr. 

M. Barrie 

has written a 

beautiful and an inspiring 
play in “ The Wedding 
Guest,” produced by Mr. 
Arthur Bourchier at the 
Garrick Theatre. Here, 
indeed, is one of the works 
dealing with painful sub- 
jects which, because of the dignity and earnestness of their 
treatment, must not be banished from the stage. Truly, the 
Garrick is not now the theatre for young people, but there-are 
plenty of other theatres for them to go to, and the tragedy 
of the sexes, as well as tragedies on other themes, must not 
be taboo for this reason. We do not want the tragedy of the 
sexes or any other tragedy—but particularly the tragedy of 
the’ sexes—to dominate the theatre; but--once again we must 
say it—if the Modern Drama is to be a real and living thing, 
it must have its place. 

It seems to us to show a lack of appreciation of perspective 
to castigate ‘‘The Wedding Guest,” to allow no space for 
dilation upon its virtues, merely because it is technically faulty 
in many places. Surely it were better, if there were no room for 
a nice discrimination of praise for the nobility of its motive and 
the restrained tragedy of its evolution, and blame for the occasional 
faults of construction, to give room to the praise. It is so seldom 
that we get a play dealing with the subject of the Man and the 
Woman, in which there is no appeal to the addiction among the 
‘“‘ stalls” to something ‘“‘ spicy.”” There is not a thought, not a 
line, in “‘ The Wedding Guest,” which is not worthy, which is 
not elevating. The moral is irresistible. For the sin of a man 
against a woman there is no “way out.’’ Things may be patched 
up; the other woman, the wife, may forgive; but never again 
can the unalloyed sweetness be there; the aftermath comes in 
sorrow, in repentance; in the disillusionment of the second 
woman, the destruction of her idol; the abasement of .the man, 
a remorse, a memory which can never be effaced. That is the 
moral of ‘‘The Wedding Guest.” For such a sin there is no 
“way out.” For her, there is solitude, sorrow always ; for him, 
bitterness, and the knowledge that the woman he loved is 
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work early is lost. They come to field tasks quite unprepared, 
and therefore do not take to them kindly. In Denmark the 
result is obviated by requiring the pupils to attend only every 
other day, and by shutting up the schools altogether in harvest, 
So frequently have the high schools and professional schools been 
described, and so universally is their excellence allowed, that we 
need not do more than refer to them. Taken together, the whole 
form an educational system of the highest excellence. | It is in 
actual life that education is finally tested, and the readiness and 
intelligence which these people have shown to grasp the principle 
of co-operation and apply it to the cultivation of the land, is the 
best testimonial that could be offered to their schoolmasters, 
Some years ago they were threatened, like all other European 
countries, with that modern evil, rural depopulation, but it has 
been arrested by the energetic measures adopted. What is 
deemed the most encouraging feature of the situation is the fact 
that not only are their exports increasing in bulk but rising in 
value, the price of eggs, for instance, showing a steady upward 
movement for several years past. It is not yet large—about a 
shilling for twenty, but that is the net amount returned to the 
farmer after the cost of carriage, export, and all other expenses 
have been deducted. The hen most in favour, by the by, is a 
cross between the Plymouth Rock and brown Leghorn, a fowl 
well calculated to give eggs, though the cockerel can have no 
great selling value for the table. On one farm alone 1,500 head 
of poultry are kept, and the profit on each hen is said to average 
two and fourpence per annum. That cannot but be a useful 
addition to the revenue. In conclusion, we advise all English 
farmers to get the report and read it for themselves; it teems 
with useful hints and information. 
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wretched and alone; that 
the woman he loves 
knows him and pities the 
other whom she has dis- 
placed. 

In a delightful ‘at- 
mosphere” Mr. _ Barrie 
tells his story. It is in 
Scotland, amid Scotch 
people so real, so full of 
native humour, that they stand out as living beings. We can 
forgive him many things of detail. We can forgive his making 
the stately Lady Janet bring to the wedding-house — they 
are married at home in Scotland — on the morning of the 
marriage, a strange woman, half-crazy, instead of sending her 
in her carriage to another place of rest, to a doctor’s, to a 
hospital, if there be one. We cin forgive the convenient trances 
into which falls the wrong woman whenever it is necessary to 
his telling of the story, in order that truths may be told which 
could be told in no other way. We can forgive his making the 
young bride invite to her wedding a strange woman who is 
brutally rude to her more than once. We can forgive his 
keeping the hero temporarily in the neighbourhood when he 
knows the danger which is threatening the peace and happiness 
of his wife, instead of suddenly altering his plans and carrying 
her away with him immediately to the Continent for their 
honeymoon. We can forgive the trick by which the Woman 
of Vengeance is twice turned from her purpose by over- 
hearing, first the wife, and then the husband, saying geatle, 
pleasant things about her. We can forgive him the clumsy 
contrivance in the second act in which the lights are lowered to 
denote a passage of time, and we are wondering awhile whether 
it isa few minutes or a whole night that has passed with the 
husband in the same room as the woman he wronged and left. 

We can forgive him all these, and other faults, for the 
sake of his theme, for the sake of its beauty of thought, its 
austere morality, the almost unbearable.pathos of some of the 
scenes between the man and the woman, between the two 
women. For the bright and merry moments of the first act, for 
the sweetness and innocence of the wife, the noble character of 
Lady Janet (although she does some things which jar), for the 
fine moment of confession of the man, who, the danger having 
passed, happiness and the ignorance of his wife before him. tells 
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the truth, because he cannot face life with the lie on his soul— 
who sacrifices the first, tender affection of the woman he loves, 
becaus¢ he knows that happiness based on such a fraud must be 
for him iways but Dead Sea fruit. It is an act of repentance, 
of renunciation, caring not what the price may be. The piercing, 
poignant pathos of the scenes between this trio is sometimes 
almost too acute to be borne. Surely for such moments we 
can forgive errors of construction, slips in the framework. 

The end has the poetry of the common-place, the inevitable 
logic of events. We have no trickery here, no deaths, no 
suicides. The man, the mistress, the wife, argue it all out. 
With many touches of grim irony the author brings it home to 
us. The mistress must go away with her child, the wife must 
forgive, the man must repent. There is no ennobling of vice 
here, no painting it in attractive colours. It is Zolaesque 
in its austerity, without any of the squalor or the ugliness 
of Zola. 

‘* The Wedding Guest” might be better played, though it is 
effectively played generally. Miss Violet Vanbrugh does not 
rise to the possibilities of the part of the deserted woman, but 
she acts with simplicity, with pathos. Mr. H. B. Irving, despite 
a certain monotony, makes the husband a real, living figure, 
always interesting. Miss Dorothea Baird gives to the character 
of the wife gentle tenderness and many a pretty little touch. 
Mr. Brandon Thomas, as the rather hypocritical old father—a 
character which is developed too late in the play to be convincing ; 
Mr. George, as a delightful old butler; Mr. Vibart, as a lovable 
old minister; Miss Joan Burnett, as a delicious Scotch serving- 


girl—all acted admirably, earnestly, attractively. Miss Ser- , 


geantson, as Lady Janet, missed most of the tenderness and 
character of a beautiful creation. 

‘‘ The Wedding Guest” can only succeed by the aid of those 
who are willing to give up an evening to the tragic seriousness of 
elemental emotions. 


new ‘comedy’ at the Duke of York’s Theatre, is 

a most unpleasant play. ‘‘Comedy” forsooth! It is 
melodrama without the courage of melodrama; melodrama 
without heroics; melodrama, ‘‘ sensation scene” and all. A 
most melodramatic villain -with melodramatic ‘letters’; a 
melodramatic husband who wmelodramatically threatens to 
murder his wife in melodramatic fits of jealousy. The scene of 
the servants’ ball, a twentieth-century vision of Hades, is lurid 
melodrama. Melodramatic detectives surround the house ; the 
villain marches off with melodramatic sneer in charge of a police 
officer; we are spared the handcuffs as a concession to a 
“comedy” theatre. Rank melodrama, save that there is none 
of the refreshing virtue of melodrama. 

“The Lackey’s Carnival” is often very clever; it bears the 
signs of the experienced dramatist in every line and every 
situation. In workmanship it is often brilliant, but the brilliancy 
is very garish. It is theatrical of the theatrical. It is a 
“nailed-up melodrama”; pardon, comedy. There is even a 
“reat mechanical change” from a ‘front scene” to the 
glittering hall of the dance. It is a play which very likely will 
run for months, so full of clever ugliness is it. 

A gentlewoman through three acts is suspected by 
her husband of having once carried on a guilty intrigue with a 
servant, a valet in the same house! There’s a pretty story for 
you! There’s a subject for a play! ‘Oh, it is founded on fact,” 
the author may say. But there are lots of facts we don’t build 
plays upon, and this ought to have been one of them. . Where is 
Mr. Jones drifting to? ‘ Saints and Sinners,” illicit love ; ‘* The 
Dancing Girl,” illicit love ; ‘* Michael and His Lost Angel,” illicit 
love; ‘*The Case of Rebellious Susan,’ illicit love; ‘* The 
Liars,” illicit love; ‘Carnac Sahib,” illicit love; ‘‘ The 
Lackey’s Carnival,” illicit love. Is that all there is in the 
world? Is this the only theme of drama ? 

It is true that at the time Violet Saunderson was ‘‘ becoming 


“ = Lackey’s Carnival,’’ Mr. Henry Arthur Jones's 


attached to’’ Thomas Tarboy, Thomas was masquerading as a_ 


gentleman, and ‘took her in.” That may make a heroine’s 
conduct excusable; it does not render excusable the choice of 
such a topic for a play, be that play never so clever. It does 
not render the suspicions of Stephen Oglander, her second 
husband, any the more fragrant, any the more a justifiable 
theme on which to write a play. It necessitates such an amount 
of auxiliary unpleasantness. To help along the action based on 
such a sordid business, we have to have a lady’s-maid with 
an illegitimate child, of which Tarboy is the father, perjuring 
herself, swearing that her mistress was alone one night with 
Thomas Tarboy when she knows the contrary. It necessitates 
a younger son of the house having a secret ‘little villa at 
Putney,” in order that Tarboy may blackmail him too. It 
necessitates an oath on the wife’s part based on the most 
intimate relations between husband and wife; though there is 
really nothing in the wording of that oath to which any actress 
who had consented to play the part at all could with reason object. 
The wording of it arises naturally from the situation; is necessary 
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toit. But why the situation? Why the situation of a wife who, 
to clear herself from her husband’s suspicion that she has 
had a liaison with a valet, has to swear by her approaching 
motherhood that she is innocent? Granted the situation, this 
oath is the most wholesome thing in the play; for, though she 
can adduce no proof, her husband now believes her implicitly. 
No woman, he thinks, could forswear herself with such words as 
those. He is convinced; he takes her to his arms. Strong 
drama this; but how unnecessary to write a play on such a 
subject. There is no big theme at the base of it; no moral. 
Only these can excuse such plain speaking as all this. We do 
not ask for great themes or morals in our plays; but then 
we do not ask for Zolaism. If we have the first, we may, 
perhaps, have the second; if we have the second, the first 
should be absolutely necessary. We don’t want Nature 
to be stripped merely for us to be entertained for a couple 
of hours. 

We need not describe ‘“‘ The Lackey’s Carnival” more 
closely. It is full of clevernesses; it has many amusing 
moments, many admirable bits of stagecraft. And it is finely 
acted. Mr. Herbert Waring, as the husband, plays with great 
intensity and subdued passion. Miss Wynne-Matthison, who 
replaced Miss Evelyn Millard in the character of the wife, acts 
with a quiet and original method, a suggestion of power; a 
certain sweetness. Mr. Allan Aynesworth gives to the character 
of Tarboy, the valet, variety, force, suavity —an_ effective 
performance. Miss Carlotta Addison, sweetest of stage ‘ old 
women,” is misplaced as a common, gin-drinking old hypocrite. 


Mr. Willes, Master Harrington, Miss Ida Molesworth, and 


Mr. Day contribute excellent character studies. 

But what a pity that a dramatist, who in many respects is 
supreme, who has such strength, such virility, such power, 
should confine himself to one particular failing of mankind. 
There are other things just as interesting, just as worthy of the 
stage and the playwright, and ever so much more attractive. 

Puasus. 


ON THE GREEN. 


I. have to record with no little regret the loss of yet another link 
with the past golf in the death of Colonel Hutchinson, who 
was an old St. Andrews member, and certainly one of the 
first Englishmen to play golf. He learned the game when 
acting as adjutant of the Fife Militia, and later was among 
the founders of the club at Pau, and of the Royal North 

Devon Club at Westward Ho. . English golf, in its early days, owed not a 
little to his encouragement and support. Never quite a first-class player, he 
could make a match with Sir Robert Hay and the best amateurs of his day at 
odds of a third. He died at the great age of ninety years and some months, 
and to the last kept all his faculties and all his interest in the game of golf and 
sports.and pastimes of every kind. 

Several notable measures were passed by the general mecting of the Royal 
and Ancient Golf Club on the day preceding the competition for the annual 
medal. It was resolved to spend another £4300 on the improvement of the 
new course—‘‘improvement,” as we may conceive, here meaning a good deal 
of levelling of small hummocks and the making of not a few new bunkers. 
The Reverend Patrick Playfair was appointed honorary chaplain of the club 
in place of the Reverend Doctor Boyd—better known by his initials of 
“A, K. H. B.”—lately deceased. At a meeting of the executive committee of 
the Tait Memorial Fund it was resolved to devote the money collected to a 
ward in the St. Andrews hospital, with a mural tablet commemorative of the 
gallant young soldier and golfer. A more appropriate use for the fund it were 
not possible, we think, to imagine. The hospital will benefit to the extent 
of something over £1,400. 

As for the actual play for the medal, it produced no great surprises, although 
the name of Mr. H. C. Ellis is a new one on the record of winners of a 
St. Andrews medal. But he has won one of the summer tournaments, so that 
St. Andrews knew his capabilities well. His winning score of 82 was a good, 
but not a remarkable, one. We had an idea that Mr. Laidlay was likely to 
give a good account of himself, well as he seems to be playing, and he was but 
a single stroke behind the winner, tying for second medal with Mr. R. T. 
Boothby and winning the tie. No doubt it was no light trial for a comparatively 
younz player like Mr. Boothby to meet, on such an occasion, so tried a veteran 
as Mr. Laidlay. St. Andrews medal days have a nime for evi! weather. This 
was by no means the most evil of its kind, but it was one of the most unequal, 
with just that kind of inequality which emphasises the need of some such 
re‘orm as has been sugested to enable likely medal winners to start under 
something like the same conditions of weather. The suggested plan is that 
intending competitors should be divided into classes according to their handicap 
allowances, that the classes should then be drawn, to see in what order 
they should start, and then, and not till then, the order of starting of com. 
petitors within each class should be drawn. In this way it might happen that 
players receiving eighteen and upwards might be the first to start, and the scratch 
men, with those receiving less odds than six, say, would start last ; but this 
would not matter. Under the rule that now gives ample time between the 
starting of each couple, the fact of the least efficient starting first would cause, 
virtually, no additional delay, and all who had a chance for the medal would 
start under conditions tolerably. fair and similar. This year the morning was 
not a bad one for golf, the afternoon was horrid ; and it is obviously unfair that 
an afternoon player should be asked to compete on level terms with a morning 
player’s score, when the conditions of weathr are thus unequal. Certainly 
there may be suggestions better calculated to remove this injustice than that 
which we have stated, but certainly, if there are, we have not heard them, and 
certainly it is an injustice that needs removal, 



















HUNTIN 


CTOBER is for many people the beginning of the hunting season. With 
luck and a sufficient rainfall, some of the best sport of the year 
may be hoped for in that month. We might well this year have 
a record season, for never within my recollection have the cubs 
been stronger and more advanced for the time of year. Mange 
too is apparently dying out, for a friend of mine who knows the 

North Country well tells me that though there are still traces of the disease 
in the York and Ainsty, yet the cases noted are fewer, and the disease 
apparently of a far less virulent type than it used to be. The entry everywhere 
is very good, but this year will certainly be remembered, by those who take an 
interest in hound breeding, as Dexter’s year. That hound promises to surpass 
even the fame of his grandsire, Gambler, or such kennel heroes of the past as 
Furrier, Drake’s Duster, or Badminton Potentate. I am sending a photograph 
of his son Denmark, now at Cottesmore, as a witness that in writing thus I 
have in no way exaggerated the quality of the family. I may remark also in 
passing that the way the hound is taken makes the likeness.of special value, as 
showing the good points of a first-rate modern foxhound. Small wonder then 
that with such hounds the Cottesmore are, so far, at the top of the class for 
cub-hunting. This speaks we!l for the new Master, and Arthur Thatcher, one 
of the youngest, and, if he goes on as he has begun, one of the rising, 
huntsmen of the day. The Cottesmore huntsman comes of a family of hunt 
servants, and I witnessed his first efforts and prophesied his success, recom- 
mending him toa friend to carry the horn with a distinguished pack, although 
he was then nominally only a second whipper-in. 

Mr. Fernie’s hounds have no big woods, and so begin cub-hunting late. 
Lut then their cub-hunting is very much like the legitimate sport elsewhere. 
Indeed, except that Charles is a little more |loodthirsty in the cubbing season, 
and the first object is to teach hounds to hunt rather than to show sport to 
the followers of the hunt, there is little difference in the sport. This season 
I have chosen the immediate neighbourhood of Market Harborough in which 
to pitch my tent, moved thereto by the rapidity and comfort of the train 
service, which increasing engagements in London make desirable. I recommend 
the town to other men who, like myself, wish to combine London duties with 
country life and sport. There is another advantage, of which, indeed, I did not 
think at the time I chose it, and that is that the ride to covert is almost 
always over historic ground. In the ride to Rolleston, for example, you follow 
the line which Mr. Sawyer—everyone, of course, has read Whyte Melville’s 
book—took on the memorable morning when he first went to covert in the 
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shires and found himself lost in a regular white Leicestershire fog, For as you 
jog out of the town you pass Great Bowden Inn, where the kennels of the 
Quorn Hunt were situated once upon a time, and then turn off through the 
Langtons. As you trot along you will see Carlton Clump on your left, a 
noted landmark and a sign that you are in High Leicestershire ; further still, 
on your left, is Shankton Holt, the covert which Assheton Smith loved best to 
draw in all the shires; further on again is Rolleston, whither we are bound, 
where lived Mr. Greene, who ‘‘skimmed over the Whissendine like a swallow 
in its flight,” and who of all his contemporaries was most of a rival to the 
great Tom Smith. It was at Rolleston that Le grand chasseur, as the French 
called him, had his last day in Leicestershire, when he brought his hounds from 
Tedworth by invitation. Not many miles off in a snug parsonage lives a 
much-respected clergyman, who was present on that day as_a boy when 2,000 
horsemen and more assembled to do honour to the hardest riding Master and 
most single-hearted sportsman Leicestershire has ever known. They found 
him not less keen, but older and more subdued. ‘‘ There was the old ‘ Hi! Hi!’” 
said a farmer, ‘* but not with old Hemphasis.” 

The old house of Kolleston nestling in its trees is a perfect centre of 
hunting reminiscences. As you turn into the gate, past Lord Churchill’s new 
farm buildings, and, turning to the left through the gate, prepare to cross the 
park, you will be shown a big. fence jumped once by Captain Arthur 
(** Doggy ”) Smith. But what is that ?—the music of hounds, the touch of the 
horn, the clear ring of Charles Isaac’s voice. The past melts into the present, 
and we are soon engaged in chevying a family of cubs about the Rolleston 
coverts, which are among the nearest approaches to big coverts drawn by 
Mr. Fernie’s hounds. Alas! there is no -scent. The ground is dry and 
hard, and a roughish wind makes it difficult to hear hounds when they 
Speak somewhat lightly to the line. No scent; nor will there be till 

\fain comes. In Leicestershire we want a good twenty-four hours of it. 
Rolleston being Lord Churchill’s, there are plenty of cubs, and in a hesitating 
sort of way we work out a hunt down that Ashlands Valley, across which 
later, with the leaf off the hedges and after a stout fox, we shall fling 
joyous'y. Some people grumbled at the morning at’ Rolleston, but I have ‘not 
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the heart to grumble at anything, so glad am I to find myself with hounds, 
possibly because the ground is too hard for horses’ legs. I am _ not like the 
lady who has twenty horses, and a man to ride before to show the way and ong 
to follow after to pick up the pieces; this is no exaggeration, but simple fact. 
But to enjoy yourself thus needs money. I do not, however, believe in big 
stables. A horse for every day in the week you hunt and one over will give 
you plenty of fun, and your horses will be pleasanter to ride. Of course I 
assume you take two out, and in certain countries—Mr. Fernie’s and the Friday 
Quorn—your second need not leave the box before twelve o’clock, or even later, 
An intelligent man can always pick you up, except on very exceptional 
days, and then you generally run right away from the second horsemen, 
But to return to business. This was Monday. Tuesday found me with 
the Cottesmore at Knossington, Mr. Duncan’s fine house. To reach there 
from Harborough I made use of Mr. Jorrock’s ‘‘ best covert hack in the world,” 
the London and North Western Railway, and trained to Tilton. Knossington 
is a fine new house, which stands high, overlooking a beautiful line of 
grass from Ranksborough Gorse to Owston Wood. Mr. Duncan planted some 
coverts which foxes took to at once; I remember seeing a find there soon 
after they were made; now they swarm. Arthur Thatcher looked well, and I 
noticed that Mr. Hanbury had mounted him as so good a horseman deserves, 
The hounds looked well, of course, and they have had lots of blood. Yesterday 
there had been no scent, to-day it simply burned. With a positive howl of delight 
hounds flung themselves on the line of a fox and raced away. Somehow we 
must get to those rails in the corner. 7hey are not blind, but blood horses are 
notoriously slovenly at timber, and the young one, which was trying vainly to 
win selling plates last year, tumbled head over heels. Never mind, we pick 
ourselves up. ‘* Thank you, sir,” we catch a gate this time—‘‘ Hold up, horse!” 
at a friendly gap. What! back at Knossingion? Not a bad spin for cub-hunting. 
A holloa from someone, a crash of hound melody, and we are off again over 
the grass to Owston. But no! hounds are swinging right-handed, and we are 
actually galloping (and September not over yet) over one of the very best lines in 
the shires. Now the stride of the thorough-bred tells, and what we lose at gates 
we gain over the big fields. _Who-whoop over a drain. Where are we? At 
Pickwell! By Jove, what a gallop. The fox is dug out and eaten and we trot 
home, a longish way. An hour and thirty minutes of the best. ‘* Well done, 
Arthur.” ‘*Thank you, Mr. Hanbury.” Even Cottesmore Tuesday can’t offer 
anything much better in the season. 

The death of Mr. Tom Bennett, of Cobham Court, is a loss to hunting 
indeed. The late Master of ‘the Surrey Union was a man who understood, 
perhaps better than anyone else, how to carry on a pack of hounds in a country 
which was difficult to hunt and full of shooting interests. I have often hunted 
with him, and know what good sport he showed, and what excellent terms he was 
always on with the farmers and shooting tenants of his country. 

Before I bring these notes to a close I should like to notice the balance-sheet 
of the Brampton Harriers, a pack which hunts a country in the neighbourhood 
of Carlisle. The subscriptions amount to £89 14s. 6d. This is contributed by 
no less than 163 subscribers. The hunt has had good sport at very little cost. 
Many of the members are people of small means, working hard for their living, 
but who love sport, and work hard for that too. The Master is Major Mounsey- 
Heysham, the huntsman Ned Park, and the honorary secretary and treasurer 
Mr. Jopson, of Carlisle. Nor is this all, for the hunt breed their own hounds 
and enter the pick in the Stud Book. No: Jess than seven couples of puppies 
were walked, of which the lady members of the hunt brought up two and a-half 
couples, showing that they do their share in supporting the hunt. Lastly, I note 
that the list of subscribers contains the historic names of James Pigg and John 
Peel. May the present bearers be worthy of their namesakes, X. 





HABITS OF GAME—VI. 


HOSE who have turned down Hungarian partridges this year are in one 

of those always recurring difficulties that beset game preservers. I 

do not think anyone will deny the usefulness of killing down old 

birds ; but when it happens, as it does now, whence I write, that the 

majority are old birds, and that many barren pairs are almost 

certainly Hungarians, turned down for the purpose of crossing the 

blood (duties that accident of the season have prevented), what is a game pre- 

server todo? If the:e were none but barren birds, the answer would be as easy 

as it would be if the majority had bred coveys; in the former case it would be 

necessary to spare all, and in the latter to shoot the old, Hungarian and English 

alike, because of the impossibility of detecting the difference ; but now, if you 

shoot the old ones, that is, the pairs as they come to the gun, or, in earlier 

September, the old birds out of a covey, you will be certainly killing down the 
very birds you have paid so much to get. 

When a Government does not know how to make up its mind it is apt to 
drift, and the same is usually true of the sportsman who is in a difficulty of this 
sort. He shoots them as they come, because he does not know what else to do. 
Probably the policy of drift in his case is not a bad one. There are objections 
to any conceivable settled line of action. The first thing that occurs to one to 
do in such circumstances is to spare the old barren birds on the ground that one 
or other of them is probably an imported bird, and that the thunder showers 
and not their own faults have been the cause of the failure. But if these barren 
birds have a right to protection, surely those which have bred coveys have a 
better right ; for all old birds, those which have bred and those which have not, 
will be equally pugnacious in the spring and will drive away the young ones. 
To refrain, therefore, from shooting the old barren birds on the ground that they 
might be Hungarians, would be equivalent to shooting only the young birds or 
doing no shooting at all, Either course is equally objectionable, and although 
much may be said against shooting indiscriminately, yet, if cocks and hens have 
both been turned down upon an estate, there does not seem to be a better course 
open. It does not seem to be economy to pay 10s. for a live bird, shoot him, 
and sell him for 1s. or 1s. 6d., the price of old bids in the poultry market ; but 
there are some things that can be said in its favour. For instance, here is 4 
pair of old birds which have no young ones with them; it is fair to assume that 
they were less careful of their brood or of their selection of a nesting-place than 
the others which have bred a covey; possibly they are badly matched (I do not 
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telieve in tnat tneory though, for there are no match-making dowagers in 
Partridge Land). In either case they are better divided, and if you shoot one of 
them, the other will select a new partner at the marriage feast of partridges 
in February next, although the remaining bird will go single from now till then. 
Probably, however, you will wish that you had imported and turned out none but 
hen partridges, and in that case you could have served a double purpose by selection 
in shooting. I do not know for a fact that there are more cock partridges bred 
than there are hens, but I do know that all good game preservers think it a 
meritorious action to slay as many cocks as possible. As the birds pair it is 
necessary to have as many cocks as hens; but, nevertheless, such experienced 
partridge preservers as Lord Walsingham are entirely in favour of killing down 
cocks. I have never observed any decided superiority in the number of cocks, 
and my observations have extended over many manors and in many counties and 
countries. Yet on these estates to which I réfer the shooting down of the cocks 
was considered a meritorious act. I am not certain that it is not a survival of the 
time when we shot game mostly over dogs, and when it was considered a 
sportsmanlike act to select the old cock from the rising covey, and put him in 
the bag. It is easy to understand why the old cock is best killed, because he 
was the leader of the covey, and used by his watchfulness to make his children 
wilder than the sportsman approved, and, besides, in the spring his was the 
fighting. It may be that, to kill the ‘‘ old cock” is the tradition, and to kill 
the ** cocks ” is merely a modern corruption of the phrase. If it survived at all 
on most partridge manors, where they do not begin shooting until the end of 
September, it was bound to survive with a variation, for it is quite impossible 
at this time of year to tell the old from the young cocks when they are on the 
wing. Up to the end of October, or even later, there is a trace of the yellow 
colour left in the legs of the young birds, and these, when in the hand, are easy 
erough to distinguish from the blue or slate-coloured or white legs of the old 
birds; but there is no guide when they are on the wing. The experienced 
shooter will not often make mistakes between cocks and hens if he once gets into 
the habit of looking for the difference. The red colour of the backs of the cock 
birds, especially in sunlight, is readily distinguishable from the duller co!our of the 
hens. Then, when the birds are driven over, the only guide which is clearly 
enough defined to act upon quickly is the difference in the horseshoe mark 
upon the breasts of the birds. This is said.to be a not uniailing guide. As a 
matter of fact, most hen partridges have some indication of dark feathers on the 
breast, and scme have a fully-developed horseshoe mark ; but, as a rule, if from 
a covey you select those with the largest and best defined horseshoe marks they 
will all be cocks. This being so, if the game preserver has had the forethought 
to turn out none but hen Ilungarian partridges, he will not have much difficulty, 
i! he shoots early in the year, in preserving them from being shot, without, at 
the same time, running the risk of the old birds driving off all the young ones 
in the spring. Even if he has turned out pairs, it will not be a bad way to save 
Hung wians by shooting only cocks out of the barren pairs. 

Lord Walsingham, in the Badminton Library, expresses the opinion that the 
more pheasants there are on the ground the fewer will be the partridges. 
Speaking of planting belts of trees for the double purpose of sheltering the land 
aud affording nesting for the partridges, he says: ‘‘ But if they are attractive to 
the partridges, they are also attractive to wild-bred pheasants, and it will be 
found that pheasants are apt to interfere to some extent w.th a keeper’s efforts 
to maintain a good stock of partridges. It is known that old hen pheasants, 
especially when they have been robbed of their eggs, will kill young hand-reared 
birds of their own species; they have also been known to kill very young 
partridges. But they probably do more harm by laying their eggs in partridge 
nests and disputing with the rightful owners their maternal privilege. Whatever 
may be the reason, it will be found that where the ground is occupied by any 
considerable number of pheasants, the coveys of partridges will be less abundant 
than where they can claim undisputed possession.” With the last remark I 
entirely agree ; but although, no doubt, some little disturbance is caused in the 
way named in the quotation, I think the principal cause is that the pheasant is 
the most vigorous searcher after insects, and that the partridge only comes off 
second best in the neighbourhood of the pheasant coverts. Although the larger 
birds are always fed+with corn where they are plentiful, it is the exception for 
partridges to be as well treated; they have to rely, therefore, exclusively on 
what they can find*for themselves ; this may be enough to amuse the pheasants 
which come out of the coverts in large numbers to search for insects and grubs, 
but if these do not exist plentifully enough to support the life of a partridge 
alter all this foraging by pheasants, the smaller birds have to move off. Lord 
Walsingham’s opinion does not mean that the two varieties cannot be increased 
to very large numbers on the same estate. There are very many cases which 
prove the contrary, and he himself quotes several of them, although not in that 
sense. For instance, at Holkham, the celebrated seat of Lord Leicester, in 
Norfolk, although, as pheasants increased early in the century, partridges did not 
increase, so that there were fewer partridges killed in the sixties than had been 
the case early in the century and late in the preceding one, yet in the eighties 
partridges had more than doubled on either of the former periods, rising from 
3,385 in 1869 to 8,100 in 1885. But that rise can hardly have been said to 
jtove the harmony in which the two species will live together. The hand- 
rearing of pheasants has altered everything, and although I am not aware at 
Just what period hand-1earing began on a large scale at Holkhamn, yet it is clear 
that at the | eriod of the year when pheasants really damage partridges there 
need not be a pheasant at large, not even in the best and most highly-preserved 
coverts, In the autumn both pheasants and partridges are feeders mostly on 
grain, and then their interests do not clash, and they do not fight either. After 
the coverts are shot, andthe laying pheasants are in the pens; it is probably best 
that there should be very few pheasants left in the principal coverts, in which the 
hand-reared birds will be put at the end of summer—best in the interests of the 
latter as well as those of the partridges. 

Still it is necessary to be guarded how the food question is accepted as the 
reason for plenty and scarcity of game. If partridges alone were unaccountably 
Scarce in some counties, everything would point to food as of equal importance 
'0 space ; but when we take the case of grouse, and ask why in the West 
Highlands they are not as plentiful as im the East and Central Highlands, we 
see that the very same thing happens in large districts to other birds, although 
they are carpeted in food, and of a quality as good as any in Scotland. 

There are two other influences always at work to hinder or help the 
Preservation of partridges; they are wind and wet. When wind was first 
Proposed to me as an influence, I cculd by no means bring myself to regard it as 
such, and even now, although I an obliged to admit it may have an influence, I 
do not think it can be a very great one. In an ordinary way, when one puts up 
4 Covey of partridges, even in a very high wind, and they get up into it and go 
with it into the next parish the same lot of birds may be found in the same 
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place another day. They are, when in coveys, home-sick birds, but in the spring 
they are wanderers, and when a pair of birds get into a March wind, and when 
the latter carries them out of their own district, it may be that when they do pitch 
they find themselves more quiet and snug than where they came from. If we grant 
thata wind is capable of moving partridges from one parish to another, it does not 
seem possible to draw the line and say they will stop in their new quarters or seek 
to come back to them when next they are disturbed—and partridges are always 
being disturbed, especially in the springtime, by farm labourers and the business 
of the farm. Of course it is well known that it is the usual habit of paitridges 
to come back very soon after they have been disturbed, no one disputes that ; 
but most shooters must occasionally have seen coveys so high up and watched 
them go for such a distance with the wind as to suggest a doubt whether they 
ever would come back. I express no opinion, but it is as well to remember that 
the prevailing winds of each coast district nearly always Llow from the coast, 
and that there is, perhaps, but one district in all England where partridges are 
very plentiful auywhere near the coast. The exception is in Norfolk, for although 
Suffolk and Essex are grand partridge counties, the lest ground is not cl.se to 
the coast. Indeed, I think that it may always be said that there is Letter 
partridge ground inland than there is near the sea all round the island. 

With regard to wet, I suppose Argyllshire is far and away the wettest county in 
Scotland, and it is also the most beautifully carpeted with poorly-stocked heather, 
Sut it does not follow that the wet climate should be bad for partridges because it is 
not good for grouse. Nevertheless, the West Coast is, as a rule, bad for partridges, 
as also is Ireland. There are exceptions, as Wigtown, Dumfries, and Ayr shires are 


- above the average’ partridge counties. Anglesea and the north-west corner of 


Carnarvonshire are also moderately good for them. But their principal counties 
are where the soil and the climate are both dry. Cambridgeshire stands first, in 
my opinion, followed by Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, and then Salop. But if wind 
and climate were all-important, it would be no use discussing the higher 
preservation of partridges. The difference beiweeen the prevailing east winds of 
Norfolk and Suffolk with their dry climates, and the mild airs of Wigtownshire 
and the mild and damp ones of Anglesea, prove that they are not. 

‘ ARGUS OLIVE. 


AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 


E hope many other counties will follow the example of 

Lancashiie, from which we have received ‘* A Short Account 

of Lancashire Farming in 1899,” by H. S. Daine of 

Woolfall Hall Farm, Huyton, Liverpool, which took first 

prize as the best arable farm over 100 acres in the competition 

organised by the Royal County Society. It would be difficult 

to over-estimate the value of a local report of this kind. Official statistics only 

furnish the bones of real knowledge ; it is from information gained on the spot 

that we obtain the flesh and blood, Mr. Daine has evidently gone into his task 

with enthusiasm. Not only has he collected the facts of to-day, but he has 

looked up old records and prints, two most interesting summaries of’ previous 

reports—one drawn up by Mr. Holt in 1793, and another written by W, J. 

Garnett in 1849—so that with the three reports together we see Lancashire 

agriculture as it was in the beginning, in the middle, and at the end of the 

century. It is not practicable to go fully into every particular, and we shall 
select only a few points in each-for purposes of comparison. 

In 1793 the cotton industry was rapidly developing in Lancashire and 
attracting yeomen farmers away from the land, while complaint is made that 
labourers preferred the shuttle to the spade. | Wages near the towns were high, 
at Chorley 3s. a day with ale, at Euxton 2s. and 2s, 6d., at more distant 
places 1s. 2d. Roads were good, but complaint is made that they were cut up 
by the stage coaches. Farmhouses were ill-built, and most of them roofed with 
thatch. It was said of the farmers that they were ‘*stupid, obstinate, and 
attached to old customs.” The farms were chiefly 20, 30, 40, and 50 statute 
acres in extent. Milk selling and market gardening were practised near 
Liverpool and other large towns. A good cow yielded twelve quarts of milk per 
day, and longhorns were the favourite breed. Holdings were let for life or for 
periods of seven, eleven, and fourteen years. 

- After half a century had passed the complaintisstill made that the rural districts 
were being deserted by the labourer, and “ the standard of farming in Lancashire 
is far below that of more southern counties.” In Nately land was let on an 
oatmeal rent, the price per acre varying with the price of oatmeal, and at Cabus 
half the rents were paid in wheat and half in money, Longhorns still were the 
favourite cattle, an attempt to popularise shorthorns in 1813 having met with 
no public support. Latér on, however, more success was achieved, and by 
1849 several famous herds had been established. Farmers came in for more 
pla n speaking ; they are now told that ‘‘ they are prejudiced, deficient in cattle 
and in education.” The construction of railways was going ahead, and effecting 
a revolution in the carriage and distribution of farm produce. 

Another half-century flits by, and brings Mr. Daine and his reports. The 
general situation is summarised in the following passage, which would apply 
to many places outside of Lancashire: ‘‘ Farmers are in a worse position 
financially than formerly. Farms are in a better condition, and the farming 
is of a better description than years ago. More live stock is kept and more 
purchased food consumed, hence more and better manure is made,” and 
generally far more care is exercised in cultivation, We may summarise 
the rest of Mr. Daine’s report thus. Cattle for the milkmen are mostly 
shorthorn crosses, ‘good, coloury, well-shaped puail-fillers,” but pedigree 
herds have increased both of Jerseys and shorthorns. In horses Lancashire 
is strong, her Shires especially being famous, but it seems there still 
are farmers so short-sighted as to breed ‘‘ three - cornered, ¢we - necked, 
narrow-gutted, long-backed, slack-coupled, goose - rumped, spavine - hocked, 
pin-toed wastrels,” a string of adjectives that sufficiently explain the writer’s 
opinion of that foolish policy. The stock of sheep and pigs has largely increased. 
Poultry-keeping is popular, and capable of further development, but gardens and 
orchards are still neglected, and the supply of labour is ‘‘ undoubtedly one of the 
burning questions of the hour.” We may on a future occasion refer to some of 
the interesting tables in the report, but in the meantime must be content with 
this brief general glance at it, ending, as we began, with a hope that other 
counties will follow the example set by Lancashire. 

The refusal of the Argentine Republic to permit En;lish live stock to be 
imported has acted as a serious check to the trade in pedigree sheep and cattle, 
but its influence has not yet been much felt at the sales. For instance, the 
prices realised for the pedigree shorthorns of the late Mr. Henry Wyatt of 
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Walton Grange, Aylesbury, must be considered very satisfactory. Miss 
Alice de Rothschild gave 100 cuineas for Ada, the highest-priced cow ; 
Mr. Walter Hazell 97 guineas for Pomegranate, and 82 guineas for Makepeace ; 
Mr. Fison 75 guineas for Mipsi; and several other cows brought over 
50 guineas. In view of the active demand for animals of the best class, it 
is somewhat disconcerting to hear rumours of a further outireak of foot-and- 
mouth disease in Perthshire. The Argentine Republic has treated Great Britain 
very strictly in the matter, and it is hinted in some quarters that, as the 
prohitition has not been extended to countries more deeply affected, the 
measure partakes of the nature of retaliation. 

The Board of Agriculture has issued a leaflet on the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, 1900, that everyone who cultivates, either for pleasure or 
profit, should obtain. The Act comes into operation on July Ist, 1901, and on 
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or after that date if a workman suffers personal injury his employer may be 
called on to make compensation. ‘* Workman” includes everybody engaged in 
agriculture, whether by manual service or otherwise, while ‘ agriculture ” 
includes horticulture, forestry, the breeding of live stock, poultry, or bees, and 
the growth of fruit and vegetables—-a very wide definiion. The compensation 
in case of death is to be a sum equal to the man’s earnings for three years 
preceding the accident, or 156 times his average weekly earnings. In case of 
total or partial incapacity for work £1 a week may be awarded. Under 
these circumstances farmers should note that the leading insurance companies 
are now issuing policies under the Act, premiums ranging from about 3s. for 
every £100 of wages paid. But it will be best to write to the Board of 
Agriculture, 4, Whitehall Place, S.W., for the leaflet, which is issued 


gratis, 


A MURMURATION OF STARLINGS. 


TARLINGS are not the only birds that are gregarious 

in their roosting. Always a friendly, a sociable, a 
gregarious bird, the starling assembles in its multitudes 

more dense than those of any other kind to roost 
together. But other birds that are not gregarious in 

the ordinary business of their lives, such as the wagtails, 
assemble in great numbers to pass the night in company, always 
at the same established rendezvous. The assemblage of rooks, 
too, making their evolutions over the trees before settling, is 
very familiar to us, the rooks calling attention to their antics in 
the most emphatic fashion. Now this the starling does not do. 
He does not, so far as I know, talk while on the wing at all. 
Talk be can, even without the aid of a sharp sixpence to slit his 
tongue, which is the ceremony the village wiseacre will tell you 
is necessary before he gains the power of articulate speech. With 
his cousinship to the crow family he has 
his share of the corvine loquacity, but he 
talks, usually to his mate, sitting on a 
chimney-pot, while she is on the blue eggs 
in the dark chimney below, or beside the 
hole of the hollow tree in which she has 
her nest. He does not cackle in his flight. 

For the most part we are warned cf 
the passage of the starlings to their roosting- 
place by a swish of multitudinous wings 
passing overhead, and look up to see at a 
great height a flock of the birds, that look 
black in the distance, flying straight and 
fast for a given point. Often you will see 
two or three flocks thus making for the 
same point, and it would be very interesting 
to know for how wide a circle a single 
roosting-place, such as that at Tring, is the 
centre. Certain it is that every bird within 
the circle is collected to the centre for the 
night, so that all over England, as we may 
suppose, there are here and there these 
central roosting-places that take all the 
starlings of a district, as a watershed 
controls the flow of all the streams 
subject to it. 

The birds waste no time going to their 
roosting centre from the circumferences. 
There is none of that circumambient 
flight that we are accustomed to associate 
with starlings’ evolutions. They go 
straight for the point, and no bird can £0 
straighter. Richard Jeffries pointed tht /. 7) Mewman. 
out, saying of a starling making for its 
nest, that it flew so straight through the air as to seem to 
leave a dark line for a moment behind it, the optical delusion 
caused by the retention of the impression on the retina. 
But once they are collected at the roosting-place, they begin 
to wing their way round and round over it, as so many birds 
do before going to roost, perhaps, as a precaution, to see whether 
any enemies are about. Rooks, wild duck, starlings, and many 
others have the habit. 

Now as for the numbers that congregate to spend the night 
together, it is not easy to put them accurately, but they are 
large, whether at this centre of Tring or at other centres. Let 
us say that they are about as many as the population of the 
Chinese Empire. And the damage that a number as great as 
this can do to the trees on which they roost is sometimes very 
considerable. Trees of great beauty have been killed by them, 
and once they have taken a fancy to a certain clump it is almost 
impossible to move them, even by firing, by killing, by alarms, 
or what not. The only means of which we have heard that has 
been ai all efficacious in dislodging them has been lighting 
charcoal fires under the trees on still nights; they have quite 
a human dislike to the fumes. At Tring the birds do not seem 
to do much damage, and generally in choice of their roosting- 
trees they are not particular, nor guided by any principle of 
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selection that we can well understand. Any kind of tree may 
seem to take their fancy, and any situation. Sometimes the 
clump selected is well within the walls of a town. He is always 
a sociable fellow, the starling, a friend of man. His numbers 
have certainly increased within the last twenty years. It is not 
easy to get an accurate census of him, any more than of the 
Chinese Empire, but the opinion of all observers coincides, that 
he is more numerous than he used to be. Taking the year 
throughout this does not matter. The good that he does in 
insect-eating more than makes up for the harm, but there is a 
certain season in certain counties when it is very hard to forgive 
him his multitudinous existence; this is the cherry-ripe season 
in the cherry-growing counties. There is no thief so audacious 
and persistent of the ripe cherry, and there are so many of him 
that his depredations are very hard to control. At other times 
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he is the friend, rather than the foe, of the gardener and the 
farmer; but it is hard to remember his good works in the time 
of his evil. 

The purpose that the birds have in roosting in_ these 
immense companies is not at all evident. It may be for 
protection, for certain it is that no hawk or cat would dare to 
attack their multitudes. But one does not know. An effect of 
it, no doubt, is greater warmth, which may act as an inducement; 
but it is all vain speculation. There is, of course, a time of year 
at which the great roosting-places are deserted entirely—that 
is, the breeding season, when these birds (usually so sociable, that 
besides companions of their own kind they often have among 
their feeding parties such alien friends as rooks, jackdaws, green 
plover; on the sea-coast dunlins, ringed plover, golden plover, 
and the like) live in pairs, bring up their families, and only on 
the approach of autumn join in companies that grow larger as 
the weather grows colder. These are feeding companies, dis- 
tinct from the roosting companies, and, even at their largest, 
very much smaller than the latter. This desire for companion- 
ship is to be distinguished from the common desire for 
cherries, which draws numbers of them together, before it 1s 
their due time. to become really gregarious, in the orchards 
of Kent. 
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Most extraordinary is it to hear, as one passes by their 
roosting-trees*in the evening, before all are asleep, the murmura- 
tion of their countless numbers—no voice loud, but each con- 
tributing its quota, till the total fills all the air; more marvellous 
still the deafening swish of wings when any number of them 
rise in the air at once. 
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PARTICULARLY good one-day horse show was held at Wembley 
Park on Wednesday, September 26th, under the direction of 
Mr. Vero Shaw, who is certainly to be congratulated upon having 
succeeded in bringing together some of the very best show horses 
of the day. Unfortunately, however, the fact that the General 
Election was in progress, combined with the South African War, 
affe ted the attendance very prejudicially, as amongst the supporters of the 
Wembley fixture there are many legislators and hundreds of military men.. An 
entry of over 200 in nineteen classes was therefore a great feather in the caps 
of the promoters of the show, their satisfaction being increased by the knowledge 
that amongst the competitors were such leading horses as Mr. F. Vivian 
Gooch’s charming brown hack Graceful, .which won the championship in 
the saddle classes; Mr. Stokes’s unnamed brown gelding, which occupied a 
similar position in the hunter section ; Mr. Wertheimer’s chestnut gelding Jubilee 
King, which took the championship in the harness section ; and Mr,. Walter and 
Mr. Louis W. Winans’s marvellous pace and action horses Princell and Surena. 
The ponies, moreover, were about the best collection ever brought together, 
Mr. G. E. Franklin’s Lord Go Bang and Lady Go Bang, Mr. A. S. Day’s 
Sunshine and Berkeley Bob, Mr. James Buchanan’s. Viroflay, and Mrs. 
Young’s attractive little Shetland, Pretty Good, being generally admired. 
The appearance, too, of Mr. Duff’s old steeplechaser Cloister, and the 
Devonshire pack-horse Triumph, the property of the Colney Park Stud, both 
of which horses were paraded in the enclosure for the spectators to see, «dded 
considerably to the enjoyment of the show, whilst Mr. Walter Winans’s pair of 
trotters, Princell and Lake Erie, admirably driven by Armstrong, succeeded in 
reducing the two-mile pair-horse record to 5min. 27 I-5sec., a really wonderful 
performance. In all respects this, the second annual Wembley fixture, was 
an admirably-managed and a most interesting one, and consequently the popularity 
of the show is more firmly established than ever. 











GREAT deal of nonsense has been written about the defeat ef Diamond 
Jubilee last week, to the effect that he did not run within many 
pounds of his form, whereas anyone who took note of Disguise’s 
running in the Derby must have known that the Prince of Wales’s 
champion had no pretensions whatever to beat the American-bred 
one at 12lb. Still less was there any chance of this when, as was 

apparent to the merest. novice among paddock critics, it was evident that 
Disguise II. had made extraordinary improvement and was trained to the hour. 
Diamond Jubilee ran exactly up to his book form. Forfarshire, rapidly coming 
on, and probably the best three year old of the season, was third, and might 
have been second; but he wants another three weeks’ training, and 
as he has no other engagements this year, it will not be till next year that 
we shall see what he can really do. Diamond Jubilee is. fairly entitled 
to the chief honours of the year, but I have always insisted that he is 
not in the same class with his brother, Persimmon ; still less with such a 
‘*smasher,” as Flying Fox, who was probably the best horse any of us have 
ever seen. .No one’ever knew what Flying Fox could not do. ‘He won his 
trials as easily as he did his races, and it is beyond dispute that he would have 
won the Cesarewitch of last year with at least gst., thus eclipsing St. Gatien’s 
mémorable 8st. 1olb, victory, which, however, was gained so easily that a good 
deal more weight would not have stopped him. 

Nevertheless, Diamond Jubilee is a very good horse, and as good-looking 
as you want to find one. His escapade in the paddock was of no great account. 
He has taken a dislike to going out of that particular paddock through that 
particular gate, and he stopped and began rearing at identically the same 
place the other day as he did when he was last led out of that 
same paddock for a race. Another gate having been found open, thanks 
to Mr. Cliff Moore, the horse went through it quietly enough. We have 
our exits and our entrances, and Diamond Jubilee is evidently touchy about his 
exits. Probably he will be saddled down the course in future ; but, for my part, 
I do not believe that he can beat Disguise II. if they should ever meet at even 
weights. » Some people affected to notice lack of condition in Diamond Jubilee, 
but that was all imaginary. The horse had completely satisfied Marsh, though, 
of course, he could not be expected to be so fresh at the end of a hard season 
a at the beginning, while the perfectly-trained Disguise II. swooped down on him 
from a coign of vantage in this respect. Nevertheless, as I have already said, 
Ido not think Disguise II. will ever again be beaten by Diamond Jubilee, 
unless, indeed, the American-bred one lacks stamina. His sire, Domino, could 
hot compass a long course, but was very brilliant over his own distance. 
Bonnie Gal, the dam of Disguise II., is so splendidly bred that any of her produce 
shou'd stay, she being by Galopin out of a three parts sister to Blink Bonny. 

ir. James R, Keene, the owner of Disguise II., is only just beginning to reap 
his reward for his very large outlay on English brood mares; and it is more 
than probable that his colours will be very prominent next year and in years to 
Come, for such mares as Bonnie Gal, Editha (sister to Melton), Sundown (by 
Springfield out of Sunshine), and others of similar class cannot fail to continue 
the successes which Disguise II. has so satisfactorily commenced—or rather, I 
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should say recommence, for we all remember Foxhall, who also carried 
Mr. Keene’s colours. 

We have now reached the period when everyone asks everyone else what 
will win the Cesarewitch and Cambridgeshire. It is, as usual, a very difficult 
question to answer, but more so in regard to the former race than the 
latter. For the Cambridgeshire health and reasonable luck would seem 
alone fo be required to ensure the victory of The Raft, who is deemed by his 
connections to be the best three year old in England, as one so bred—by Orme 
out of Float—might very well be. Why the handicappers gave him only 
7st. 10ib. it is difficult to say, for he won in a common canter the only time he 
started this year, and odds were laid on him. Speaking to his owner, Mr. Abe 
Bailey, the other day, I said I should not have been surprised if The Raft had 
been allotted 8st. 10'b. instead of 7st. rolb., and his answer was very significant 
—‘*I should have backed him if it had happened so.” For the Cesarewitch 
Zagiga and Baldur have been mysterious favourites, best, on the whole, left alone, 
whereas First Principal represents genuinely good business, and his backers may 
be sure of a good run for their money.’ He gave very great satisfaction last 
week in a mile and three-quarters gallop, when even the speedy La Lune could 
not lead him for the latter half of the distance, and he clearly stays well. He 
will be ridden by Rizby, who knows well how to get the very uttermost out of 
a stayer, and I should imagine that those who back him to win and for a 
place will not find much reason for dissatisfaction. Another genuine candidate 
is Gadfly, and it would not surprise me to see Longy run very forward, thou h 
at present there is small encouragement to fancy him. 

For the Duke of York Stakes at Kempton this Saturday, commend me to 
Mount Prospect, who likes the course. Innocence is also likely to run very well 
in. this. race, and Australian Star should not be forgotten if sent to the post 
instead of being reserved for the Cambridgeshire, as he was a very good three 
year old indeed in Australia last season before Mr. Gollan imported him to this 
country, and he is trained in the same stable as The Grafter, who has a full 
measure of public form. The Grafter himself is not out of the Cambridgeshire, 
even with gst. 51b. We have yet to see the best of him in this country. 

‘ Outpost. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


POULTRY FARMING. 
(To THE Epiror or ‘*Country LIFE.’’] 

S1r,—We have been getting your most interesting paper for months, and seeing 
in September 15th about poultry, I thought I should like to know how eggs 
(at the proper time) could be got. We only keep a few hens for eggs. I would 
like black Minorcas and a few Orpingtons.—-FowL FANCcIER. ; 

[The best way is to write to any of the professional dealers and breeders, 
such as Abbot Brothers, Thuxton, Norfolk.—Ep.] 





[To THE EpiTror oF ‘*Country LIFE.”] 

S1r,—Can yor tell me where I can procure some Cornish game fowls such as 
you mention in your paper of September 15th, page 328, to cross with 
Dorkingsr Are they the same as the Old English B.B. game? If not, what 
colours are they, and are they larger than Old English game ?—-L. J. BUCKLEY 
WILLIAMS, 

[See above, or if you would prefer to deal with an amateur, write to 
E. .D. Till, Esq., The Priory, Eynsford, Kent, who usually has a good stock 
of Cornish game. They are heavier and better tavle birds than the Old 
English.—Eb. } 


CAPSICUMS, CHILLIES, AND EGG PLANTS. 
(To THE Epitror oF ‘‘CountrRyY LIFE.”] 


‘Sitr,—I have long intended to write you to ask whether these interesting plants 


are difficult to grow, and I should be much obliged if you would give me 
information upon this point. The fruits are very quaint in form of this trio, 
and the capsicums and chillies quite showy. I saw some last year on quite a hot 
south border, and they were fruiting with great freedom. Many thanks for past 
kindly answers to my enquiries. —E, J. T. 

[Capsicums and chillies are natives of South America, the fruits, as doubt- 
less you are aware, being excessively hot. The plants must be raised and 
grown on in heat, but may be in warm summers fruited out of doors on a south 
border, if planted out soon after they have begun to fruit. Seed should be 
sown in April thinly in 5in. pots, and placed in gentle warmth to promote 
germination. When the seedlings are 3in. high, prick them out singly into 3in. 
pots, using fine sandy compost and some drainage (crocks) in each case. 
During their early growth a little warmth is necessary, but later on the plants 
succeed well in a greenhouse frame, giving water regularly as required. Some 
varieties bear long narrow pointed fruits, others short, thick, and blunt ones, 
whilst some are red and others yellow. The fruit of the capsicum is larger than 
that of the chilli. The egg plant is a species of solanum, known on the 
Continent as aubergine, and produces very large solid fleshy fruits, some being 
white, resembling a hen’s egg, and others longer, purple, and almost sausage- 
shaped. The seed quickly germinates, and the seedlings must be put singly 
into small. pots, transferring them later on to 6in. size, in which they will 
fruit.. Egg plants grow to a height of from 15in. to 18in. Some may be kept 
for the purpose of fruiting in pots, but plant the others out into a warm border 
in rows, 18in. apart, to fruit.. Being weat-loving plants they are happiest under 
glass. The fruits are sliced and fried in butter. Although the long purple- 
fruited variety is the least attractive, it has the richest flavour. It is well to 
obtain fruits of good size to limit the produce of each plant to about three or 
four. Whensufficient have set, the points of the shoots may be pinched out.— Ep. ] 


QUESTIONS ABOUT BULBS. 
[To rHE Epitor oF ‘‘Country LiFE.’’] 

S1r,—I want to plant bulbs in bowls in shingle ; could you inform me what 
kinds to select and when to plant them, so as to have a succession of blooms 
from October to April. For how long should they be kept in the dark ; will 
the bulbs keep from year to year if left in the bowls in dry shingle in a cupboard 
and no water given to them? Will tuberose bulbs grow in shingle in bowls? If 
planted this month, would they bloom by Christmas?—SALOME GoREH. 

[The more serviceable bulbous plants for this purpose are crocuses, snowdrops, 
hyacinths, tulips, and narcissus. We cannot tell you what to plant for October 
and November flowering save the colchicums or meadow saffrons, and autumn 
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crocuses, the best of these latter being C. speciosus. But it is too late to get 
these now. You do not say if you have any heated structure—a greenhouse, 
for instance—to assist in bringing things forward. Jf not, you have of necessity 
to face many breaks in the chain of succession, that have to be borne without 
complaint even by those with ample heat at -disposal. Tuberoses are much 
better in soil than in bowls, etc. You could not possibly get these in 
flower for Christmas by starting them now—indeed, if of the Pearl variety, 
you will not get the bulbs just yet, and by strong forcins the growers consider 
March a good early date for this crop. There is what is known as the African 
tuberose, which is smaller and flowers earlier. It is less reliable, and we do 
not recommend it in your case. Of tulips you should grow the Van Thol in 
variety for all early work, employing these till 
the end of January, then Queen Victoria, Ver- 
milion Brilliant, L’Immacule, Brutus, Yellow 
Prince, etc. Of hyacinths take the so-called 
Romans, and employ in succession as long as 
you can, for even if smaller in spike, you will 
find them more certain and more quick to 
respond as an early sort. Leonides, Charles 
Dickens, alba superbissima, and Grand Vedette 
are other good sorts. Of the narcissus family 
you may try any of the bunch-flowered section, 
7.¢., N. polyanthus varieties, also N. pallidus 
precox, N. Bulbocodium, N, spurius, N. Jon- 
quilla, N. golden spur, N. Horsfieldi, and others. 
You will do well to start all quite early by placing 
the shingle and the bulbs at once in the bowls, 
only just damping at first, and gradually adding 
more moisture. The progress of the growth must 
be your guide for keeping them in the dark, The 
bulbs will be of little use another yeir.—ED. ] 
CONFIDING PIGEONS. 

(To THE Epiror oF ‘*CountrRY LIFE.”’] 
Sir,—The photograph which I send herewith 
sufficiently indicates the trustful nature of the 
London pigeon, especia!ly the variety found in 
the Temple. The nest, rough as it is, was 
calmly built by the two parents within 5ft. of the 
table at which I work; and when the eggs were 
hatched both parents displayed noalarm during the 
curious process of feeding the infan:s, inwhich both 
father and mother were most assiduous. —T. G. 








CARPET PLANTS FOR BORDERS OF. BULBS. 

(To THE Eprror oF ‘*CountTRY LIFE.”] 
Si1r,—I have long borders of bulbs, but the man, when weeding, will persist in 
using a fork, and he spoils the bulbs. I want.to plant a hardy evergreen moss 
over the borders, and the bulbs would grow through. Grass would get long 
and untidy. What moss would you recommend, and where could I get 
some? It must be hardy, as the borders are in an exposed position.— 
SALOME GOREH. 


{Unfortunately you do not say what kind of bulbs you desire to cover up. 
You will understand, of course, that a carpet plant suitable for a lily bed or 
group would not do for many smaller things of a bulbous character. As you 
say ** long borders of bu'bs,” however, we take it there is a collection, or at 
least an assortment of things, and will deal with the subject broadly and 
generally. For taller things, and those that do not carry much or many basal 
leaves, for instance, the dwari pansies of the Violetta type answer admirably, and 
indeed, by the profusion of their flowering, not cnly supply the ‘ carpet ” which 
is the chief reason for their presence, but also provide, by their free flowering, a 
multum in parvo garden at the same time. Properly planted, these will stand at 
least two years in your dis- 
trict. October is an excellent 
month for planting them. 
If many lily groups abound, 
we would not hesitate to 
employ many of the freer 
tufted pansies, Pembroke, 
Ardwell Gem, and Blue 
Gown being exceptionally 
good and free, and profuse 
also in flowering. Thenthe 
aubrietias also make capital 
carpet plants and flower 
at the same time. These 
are rather dense in growth 
and habit, and better suited 
for strong-stemmed things 
that could push their way 
readily through their tufts, 
For very small. things, 
é.g., the smaller  squills, 
chionodoxa or snow glory, 
snowdrops and many others 
of like character, there is no 
carpet so handy, so simple, 
and so neat as Sedum 
hispanicum var. glaucum. This is a real gem,and its management is simple in 
the extreme. In covering large areas we have first made the soil fairly level, 
got a few handfuls of the Sedum, rubbed it in the hands to break it up, put it 
into a sieve and gently sified it on where wanted, then, sifting a little fine soil 
over it, the work was complete, as was also the carpet ip about three 
months, indeed, one of the most complete we have ever seen. ‘Then there 
are the evergreen carpets, and none can surpass a few of the so-called mossy 
saxifragas. One or two of the best are hypnoides, czspitosa, Sternbergi, 
Rhzi, Stansfieldi, muscoides purpurea. All these are of the evergreen type, the 
last being the most dwarf and dense, and pretty too. Any of these can be 
bought from the hardy plant nurserymen advertising in this paper. Autumn is 
the best planting season, and if you can secure some laryze patches and pull them 
into small bits and prick out over a given area, you will find that a good carpet 
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will follow in a month or two. In planting the pieces it is not always necessary 
to have all rooted bits at this season of the year, for many rootequi:e quickly by 
reason of the moister atmospheric conditions, Plant in good single bits, or not 
more thin three bits together, at 6in. apart. —ED. ] 
FLOWERS FOR ITALY. 
(To THE EpIToR oF ‘Country LIFE.”] 

S1r,—I am looking out for some climbing plants that would grow at the height 
of 3,150ft. I must add, though, that the place is in Italy, which naturally 
makes a difference, as the same heizht in the North would be far colder. - The 
winter is long, with much snow. Very sturdy plants would be required. Could 
you name them to me in your interesting 
paper with the shortest possible delay? 
I would like them to be principally flowering 
plants, clematis and roses being my favourites, 
Will you also tell me how to grow them? With 
many anticipated thanks.—Rosa Fiorira. 

(The altitude you name in Italy would 
bring the winter temperature to almost an 
equivalent of that of the’southern half of England, 
We should advise some of the hardy free-growinz 
roses, such as Dundee Rambler, Garland, and 
the Himalayan R. Brunonis, Clematis montana, 
grouped with guelder rose, always beautiful 
against a wall; Clematis Flammula, white 
jasmine, magnolias grandiflora, Soulangeana, and 
conspicua, and perhaps a Passiflora coerulea ; also 
for beautiful vine foliage the parsley-leaved vine 
and the claret vine, the Japanese Vitis Coig- 
neti, the common Virginia creeper, and Aris- 
tolochia Sipho. Advice is also asked how to 
plant them. The ground should be thoroughly 
well prepared as for any other garden shrubs, 
and they should be given plenty of space, as, 
for instance, vines should be 18ft. apart at least. 
Until they are grown other things of shorter life 
may be planted to fill the spaces, such as tree 
lupine, whose life is three to four years, Eccre- 
mocarpus scaber, or Cobzea scandens, or the 
spacés could be utilised for tomatoes. —ED. ] 


BECCAFICO (FIGBIRD). 

[To tHE EDITOR oF ‘*CouNTRY LiFE.”] 
S1r,—A few weeks back I answered, through your 
columns, a question put by a correspondent as to whether the Beccafico (fighird) 
was a regular visitor here in the fig season in the affirmative (see ‘‘ Lower’s History of 
Sussex”), Wehave been visited by theselittle birds again this year, and last week one 
of the men, whilst engaged driving off birds, knocked one down with a whip. I regret 
now that I did not send it you. On examination I found a very bloated sheep-tick 
fastened on the throat, and I am curious to know how this unwelcome guest 
would have been got rid of, or how its visit would have terminated? I may add 
it took some degree of force to remove the insect. A friend of mine present 
had never seen a sheep-tick before, and thought it was a growth on the bird 
until I removed it, when, of course, he could see otherwise.—Joun F. 
INKPEN. 





PONY AND DONKEY TANDEM. 
(To THE Epiror oF ‘‘CovNnTRY LIFE.”] 

S1r,—As a regular reader of CouNTRY LIFE I beg t» enclose a photograph of 

my children’s pony and donkey tandem. They frequently go twenty miles in 

the day, and can trot their ten miles an hour. © “he pony (an Exmoor) is 11h. 

high and the donkey 1oh. They were both. oorr on the Quantocks, As an example 
of what a mixed team 
can do, I should be very 
much pleased if you would 
publish this.—HELEN M., 
CRITCHLEY-SALMONSON, 


DESTRUCTION OF 
EELS, 

(To THE Epiror.] 
S1r,—Those who are 
interested in our salmon and 
trout waters should unques- 
tionably' be on the alert. 
both for the benefit of their 
own pockets, of their 
fellow-men, and of the more 
valuable fishes frequenting 
their. waters, _I refer, in the 
above, to the question of the 
capture of eels, . These de- 
licious table fishes when on 
their way down to the sea 
about this time, should 
be captured by any and 
every practicable’ method 
sanctioned or not prohibited by law. They do certainly no good, and with 
equal certainty a vast amount of harm, in a trout stream; they should, there- 
fore, be kept within limits. Tnere are many ways of catching these pests of the 
quick stream, whether tenanted by salmon or trout, but such means are dictated 
by circumstances. An expert in eel capture, after viewing the water, will 
probably be better able to advise as to the best means of procedure, and give 
better and sounder advice than one at a distance, But eels should not, under 
any circumstances, be allowed to literally ‘‘run to waste.” If no local market 
exists, they can frequently be made useful amongst the poor of the neighLour- 
hood, or may be sent to some salesman at Billingsgate or other centre, and so 
utilised for the food of man. In these days nothing should be wasted, and 4 
good eel is a very wholesome and delicious article of ood. When taken from 
a trout stream there need be no fear of any after effects. -CHARLES C. CAPEL. 





